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To hear conscription lambasted as only a soldier could lam- 
bast it, the caste system in the army scored as only an initiate 
could score it and the whole artificial movement for “universal 


service” blown up from the inside by an officer of good repute 


and evident moral courage—this was the unusual experience 
accorded last week to the Senate sub-committee which is hold- 
ing hearings on the Chamberlain Compulsory Service bill. This 
experience came in the testimony of Major William C. Harllee 
of the United States Marine Corps, who courageously broke 
through the timid silence which, in both army and navy, has 
marked the attitude of the rank and file toward General Leon- 
ard Wood’s propaganda for universal military service. Major 
Harllee did not say how many there were in the fighting forces 
of the United States who disagree with the compulsory service 
propaganda, but he indicated flatly that he did and that there 
were others who did. 

Had a despised “pacifist” dared to say half the things which 
Major Harllee bluntly said, there would have been a riot! 

Indeed—speaking of pacifists—not the least enjoyable fea- 
ture of the affair was the evident amazement of the representa- 
tives of the American Union Against Militarism who found 
some, if not all, of their arguments against compulsory service 
stated by the major with a vigor equal to their own and a 
range of technical information which they could not hope to 
acquire. The witness was questioned at considerable length 
by the committee, especially in regard to his suggestions for an 
adequate defense force, and was invited at the end to draft 
his ideas in the form of a bill for the benefit of the committee. 

If Senator Chamberlain’s sub-committee, instead of trying 
to force compulsory training down the throat of an utterly 
recalcitrant and unwilling Congress, should take a hint from 
Major Harllee and “go in” for a general investigation of the 
whole military situation—we have had none since‘the Civil War 
—an investigation conducted by members of Congress, civilians 
and military men, with the “lid” off and enlisted men protected 
in their testimony, there would probably be a speedy overhaul- 
ing of these abuses which, according to Major Harllee, stand 
in the way of the popularity of the military service with the 
American people. 

“Our present military institution violates some of our best 
American traditions,’ declared the major. “Purge it of the 
distasteful things, make it businesslike, adopt in it accepted 
methods and you will find thousands of willing men—more 
than you can take care of—for military training. They are 
not willing to enter it now and I interpret that as a protest 
against our methods and not as any indication that American 
manhood is on the decline. 

“There is nothing pusillanimous about the American peo- 
ple,’ he went on. “They have not lost their military virtue. 
They don’t need a system bolstered up by courts, jails and 
military constabularies to bring them to a proper preparation 
for national defense. 

“When you have brought the military system in harmony 
with things American, you will find a different attitude toward 
it and no necessity whatever for such drastic measures as com- 
pulsory or universal military service. 

“Our military institution is not an American product. We 
borrowed it from England and Continental Europe—from 
countries where there are only two classes of men, gentlemen 
and common men—and our system today reflects faithfully the 
social conditions which prevailed when the system was first 
adopted. The officers came from the gentlemen class, the en- 
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listed men represent the common caste. The system fitted such 
a social structure, but it does not fit America. 

“American army law recognizes today two separate and 
distinct classes of men in our military service. They are abso- 
lutely distinct. There is a line of cleavage between them. Now 
pride and self respect are the very best elements of military 
character. Caste crushes them both. Napoleon destroyed caste 


because he saw that it injured the business. The impulse to- 
ward democracy which the French Revolution gave the French 
army has never reached the American regular establishment 
from top to bottom. 

“There was no caste in the Confederate army nor in the 
citizen army of the United States during the 60’s. Why should 
we breed it now in our barracks and expect our army to serve 
as a model for citizen soldiery? 

“The thing above all others which prevents men from en- 
tering the military service is the oath of enlistment. It is an 
oath of bondage. Any other employer who contracted with his 
men on this basis would be guilty of peonage—a felony under 
the law of the nation which practices it itself. In my experi- 
ence in recruiting I found men profoundly unwilling to sub- 
scribe to such an oath. It is not fair to ask men unfamiliar 
with the military establishment to enter into such an agree- 
ment, and it is not necessary. There is an instinct in young 
men which makes them aspire to be soldiers. There are thou- 
sands upon thousands of them who would be delighted to 
serve if they could do it under honorable and self-respecting 
conditions. Look at the men who flocked to Plattsburgh. They 
wanted training but they did not, in time of peace, want to 
subscribe to an oath of bondage. Who can blame them for it? 

“Unhappy or dissatisfied men are of no earthly use to a 
action and give it panic. Even if there were enough jails and 
then investigate the cause and seek the remedy. I am abso- 
lutely opposed to universal service or compulsory service or 
any kind of service except that which is rendered by willing 
men. I am opposed to it because dumb driven cattle cannot be 
taught or trained. The Persians had universal service; the 
Greeks did not. It is not the size of your hosts but the quality 
of it which adds luster to an army. Unwilling men burden 
armies, eat its substance, tax the people to death, retard its 
action and give it panic. Even if there were enough jails and 
federal constabularies to enforce universal service without 
riots among a free people, it would not be good business to do 
it. The profession of arms ought to be honorable, spared from 


contamination by Mouldy and Bull Calf.” 


The major’s remarks about the conventionalities of mili- 
tary training interested the committee deeply. 

“There is nothing subtle about real military training,” he 
said, “though there may be plenty about conventional military 
training. It does not require years to train a soldier—for fight- 
ing. The individual instruction is simple. It can be done in 
weeks. With the proper machinery developed it can be done 
in less time than any army can cross the country. It was done 
in the volunteer regiments which went to the Philippines in 
1899. _ It. is done in the marine corps all the time. It was done 
well at Plattsburgh in a month. To cook, to bivouac, to march, 
to move from column of march into line of fight, to dig, to 
shoot, to give first aid treatment,—these are the salient points 
of a real soldier’s instruction. . Yet these are not features prac- 
ticed in conventional army life in the barracks. 

“The art of living afield and the art of handling men afield 
are not learned in the barracks. Compare your mental picture 
of life and conditions at barracks with your mental picture 
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‘of life in the trenches, anywhere in Europe to- 
day or life in the armies in this country in the 
’60’s. Do you see any similarity? 

“Conventional military training nowadays 
seems to run to getting into a camp with tents. 
Lee’s army had no tents, neither did Napoleon’s, 
and I venture to say that you will find but few 
tents in Europe today—armies which cannot live 
afield without tents are not armies—they are 
camping parties. Caesar tells us that the Gauls 
did not sleep under a roof for seven years. Any 
army which intends to move cannot encumber 
itself with tents—and living in tents is not real 
training.” 

Then he outlined rapidly his suggestions for 
“real preparedness,” the mobilization on a vol- 
unteer basis each year for six months’ training 
of the youths of the country. No one should 
take the training who did not desire to and no 
one should be held who wanted to quit. Those 
who quit before the course of intensive training 
was over simply forfeited their pay; that was 
all. After one month’s individual training, the 
major would send the different parts of the army 
afield in bivouac and on the march, assembling 
with other bodies forming larger bodies and 
gradually moving toward the government reser- 
vations where actual armies instead of imagin- 
ary armies would operate against each other,— 
a sort of sublimated Plattsburgh. 

“An army thus afield,” said the major, “would 
accumulate field habits instead of barrack habits. 
It would furnish the staff an opportunity to 
cater to actual armies and discover their habits 
and needs. The discipline which such an ex- 
perience would give men, the discipline of in- 
telligent and willing co-operation, is the only 
discipline that is worth anything. 

“The true discipline is not the kind that re- 
duces a man to the level of a horse, teaches him 
to obey and do what he is told, that breeds 
within him a fear of his superior officers and 
of the law. Such a discipline will not serve 
you in time of danger. 

“Real discipline, even from the military point 
of view, is the discipline which comes- from 
comradeship and community of interest. Ac- 
tive armies are always disciplined; idle bodies 
are never so.” 

The speaker’s comments on the existing mili- 
tary machine interested the committee. 

“If war should come now the most serious 
problem would not be the lack of numbers, the 
lack of men able to bear arms with credit to 
themselves. The most serious problem would 
come from the necessity of working off the dead 
wood which has risen to the top of the mili- 
tary service by the passage of time, the elimina- 
tion of the men who are entrenched by law but 
who are unaccustomed to the habits of active 
armies. The development of new leaders and 
the casting off of the old were the real problems 
of the war of the 60’s. Why not develop leaders 
now by each year organizing simply and with- 
out legalistic red tape armies for active field 
service? 

“The profession of arms is my profession. 
What I have said has not been said in hostility 
but in a desire to point out the only course 
which, in my judgment, will bring the profes- 
sion into closer friendship with the people of 
our country.” 

Major Harllee’s military record accounts in 
part for the unusual capacity he displayed for 
getting and stating the point of view of the en- 
listed man. He enlisted in the Volunteers dur- 
ing the Spanish-American war, serving as a 
private, corporal, sergeant and first sergeant dur- 
ing the Philippine insurrection. He was a cadet 
at West Point for two years and after a period 
in civil life entered the marine corps where he 
rose rapidly to his present profession. He is 
vice-president of the National Rifle Association 
and an ardent propagandist for volunteer train- 
ing. 
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A JINGO’S REPLY? 
By Wm. T. Bonsor. 

“Whining satellites of Willie Hearst,” “Silly 
vaporings,” “A word to California Jingoes,” and 
“Smug and self-styled supermen of the Cau- 
casian race,” as well as a few other bombastic 
bits of sarcasm overflow the scuppers of late, 
it seems, whenever a viewpoint of the Asiatic 
question unfavorable to Japanese is expressed 
by word, pen or resolution. ’Tis well we have 
one superman, on all things, with us whose word 
is the last word on all questions and who would 
surely have made. his mark in spite of trade 
unionism as inferred. 

After all, it seems queer that persons cannot 
have opinions and the audacity to express them 
without being crucified by an obnoxious use of 
the English language for the obvious purpose 
of making an impression. Most people welcome 
honest and clean-cut criticism and condemna- 
tion of opinions not meeting with the approval 
of one who so wishes to criticise or condemn. 
It savors of real manhood to treat a question 
and views thereon in a fair and square manner 
rather than beat around the bush and call peo- 
ple names directly or indirectly. 

Ordinarily the word “Jingo” seems to convey 
an undefinable feeling of horror and is used to 
attract attention and convey more or less last- 
ing impression. A brief conference with “Web- 
ster’s” or the “Standard,” however, brings one 
to earth again as the word is defined, “A call 
word used by conjurers; one who boasts of his 
country’s preparedness to fight or who in gen- 
eral favors or supports an aggressive bellicose 
policy in foreign affairs.” This small and much 
abused word after all has little to do with the 
Asiatic question from an economic standpoint. 

Some have been led to believe that labor's 
position upon the Asiatic question has been 
changed. Labor’s position is unchanged. The 
recent convention of the American Federation 
of Labor recognized the economic danger of 
Asiatic competition in this country. The Cali- 
fornia State Federation of Labor, at Eureka, 
went on record as favoring the most stringent 
Asiatic exclusion legislation as well as opposing 
the patronizing or employing of Asiatics in any 
manner. Such is the position of the San Fran- 
cisco Labor Council. The Council is also op- 
posed to the organization of Asiatics in the 
American labor movement prior to such time 
as same is demanded by those affected by Asi- 
atic competition, and prior to such time as the 
unorganized American wage workers become or- 
ganized. 

Worthy of only contempt would be one-who 
opposed organization of Japanese workers in 
Japan. God speed the day when they will be- 
come organized. The concern of many in re- 
lation to rumors of Asiatic organization in this 
country, under the banner of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, is in behalf of the interests of 
the American wage worker, which after all 
should receive our undivided efforts and energy. 

Many have attempted, as far as their humble 
efforts permitted, to convey to the public and 
the rank and file of labor the real ‘situation in 
relation to the Asiatic question, labor’s position 
and to dispel erroneous conceptions. Such ef- 
forts are surely consistent with past perform- 
ances and are hardly subject to abuse. 

In words other than ours, “Under the cir- 
cumstances it is somewhat difficult to refrain 
from using some more brutally frank language 
than has already been indulged in,” but courtesy 
impels us to so refrain. We leave it to the late 
“Divine Right” Baer class, which we disavow 
as to membership. 

With apologies for using—JINGOES. 

——07»—__—_. 

Rev. Paul Smith addressed the Labor Council 

on vice last Friday night. 
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PIONEER DEAD. 

William O’Connell, father of John A. O’Con- 
nell, secretary of the Labor Council, who has 
been a resident of San Francisco since 1860, and 
who was a member of the Legislature from 1863 
to 1869, during which time he represented the 
old seventh ward, or what is now the Twenty- 
eighth Assembly District, died last Saturday 
morning at his residence, 776 Fourteenth street. 

Mr. O’Connell, who was 86 years of age, was 
born in Ireland and came to San Francisco in 
1860, where he engaged in business as a custom 
shoemaker. He took an active part in the politi- 
cal life of San Francisco in the early days. Dur- 
ing the past twenty-five years he has held a 
position in the San Francisco Postoffice. Mr. 
O’Connell’s death was unexpected, as he was in 
perfect health up to a few days ago. 

Mr. O’Connell is survived by two sons, John A. 
and Daniel, and a daughter, Mrs. Margaret Hal- 
lahan. 

The funeral was held Monday morning at 9 
o’clock from the family residence, 776 Fourteenth 
street, and from Mission Dolores at 9:30. 
ment was made at Holy Cross Cemetery. 
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STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR. 


Minutes of Meeting of Executive Council, San 
Francisco, January 14, 1917. 


The meeting was called to order at 10 a. m., 
by President Murphy. Present—President Dan- 
iel C. Murphy, Vice-Presidents Witten W. Har- 
ris, T. J. Vitaich, H. J. Young, E. H. Hart, Fred 
W. Heckman, Margaret A. Malone, A. J. Rogers, 
Chas. Child, J. J. Matheson, Wm. J. McQuillan 
and Secretary Paul Scharrenberg. Excused— 
Vice-Presidents E. L. Branch, F. C. Marsh, 
Harry Pothoff, N. M. Palmer and James Giam- 
bruno. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were 
approved. 

Communications—From Frank Morrison, sec- 
retary, American Federation of Labor, Wash- 
ington, D. C., (December 26th) calling attention 
to the fact that the Merkle-Wiley Broom Co., 
of Paris, Ill., is unfair to the Broom and Whisk 
Makers’ Union. Noted and filed. (November 
lst) requesting information regarding trade- 
unionists elected to office on the national, state 
and city tickets. Request complied with. 

From E. L. M. Tate, director, Bureau of Tu- 
berculosis, Sacramento, (November 1st) request- 
ing our co-operation in the passage of the Kent 
bill, H. R. 11,864. Complied with by a second 
communication to California Congressional dele- 
gation. 

From Senator Phelan (November 16th), Rep- 
resentatives John I. Nolan (November 29th), 
William Kent (November 21st), John E. Raker 
(November 14th), E. A. Hayes (November 13th), 
J. A. Elston (November 14th), and Julius Kahn 
(November 11th), acknowledging receipt of 
communication requesting their support of the 
Kent bill, H. R. 11,864. 

From B. A. Larger, secretary, United Garment 
Workers of America, New York, (November 
29th) stating that the boycott on Strouse Broth- 
ers, manufacturers of the brand of clothing 
known as “High Art,” is removed, and thanking 
us for the assistance given. 

From E. W. Edwards, secretary, Allied Print- 
ing Trades’ Council of Greater New York, (De- 
cember 23d) calling attention to the bill that is 
before the United States Congress to increase 
the rates of second-class postage and asking us 
to communicate with our Senators and Con- 
gressmen, requesting that they oppose and vote 
against this measure. Request complied with. 

From Samuel Gompers, president, American 
Federation of Labor, Washington, D. C., (Janu- 
ary 8, 1917) requesting information as to the 
attitude of the California labor movement in the 
matter of the trade unionists accused of par- 
ticipation in the bomb outrage at San Francisco. 
On motion, secretary was directed to forward 
copy of the Eureka convention proceedings and 
call attention to the action of the convention 
upon the two resolutions introduced on that 
subject. 

From the Federal Civil Service Employees, 
San Francisco, (January 11) requesting that the 
Federation send a telegram to Senators Phelan 
and Works urging that a suitable increase of 
pay be given to government employees who 
have had no raise in fifty years. Request com- 
plied with. 

The Legislative Program—Satisfactory prog- 
ress was reported in perfecting the details of the 
Federation’s legislative program, as adopted at 
the Eureka convention. The Anti-Injunction 
law and a constitutional amendment prohibiting 
employment agents from charging fees, are 
ready for introduction. A conference has been 
held with the Industrial Accident Commission 
and, except for the reduction of the waiting 
period, the members of the commission are in 
substantial accord with the amendments pro- 
posed by the Federation. With regard to the 
waiting period there is a difference of opinion 
among the commissioners, but it is believed that 


the prospects for amending the law in that re- 
spect are very good. Other legislative measures 
initiated by resolutions at the recent convention 
have also been given attention and prepared for 
introduction in the Legislature. 

Secretary also reported upon the establishment 
of joint legislative labor headquarters at Sacra- 
mento. The expense of maintaining these head- 
quarters will, as in previous years, be borne by 
State Building Trades Council, the California 
State Federation of Labor, the San Francisco 
Labor Council and the four Railroad Brother- 
hoods of California. 

The temporary appointment of Organizer T. 
J. Vitaich as legislative agent was confirmed. 

The proposed amendment to the Constitution 
of the State authorizing the Legislature to enact 
laws providing insurance against old age, unem- 
ployment and sickness was endorsed by unani- 
mous vote. The amendment in question has 
been drafted by the Social Insurance Commis- 
sion. By appointment of Governor Johnson, 
President Murphy has served on the Advisory 
Board of said Commission since last October. 

A committee of trade unionists representing 
the Barbers, Clerks and others, was then ad- 
mitted and requested the support of the Federa- 
tion for a bill to be introduced at this session 
of the Legislature which will give to the men in 
the respective crafts a day of rest in seven. 

After considerable discussion of all the issues 
involved in the question of Sunday closing, the 
following resolution was adopted: 

“Resolved, That the Legislative Agents of 
this Federation are hereby directed to support 
the efforts of the trade unionists represented in 
the Sunday Closing League in securing for 
themselves a weekly day of rest, substantially 
as proposed in the bill submitted for endorse- 
ment to this Council.” 

The vote upon the adoption of the foregoing 
resolution was as follows: 

Aye: Murphy, Vitaich, Young, Hart, Malone, 
Child, Matheson and Scharrenberg. 

No: Harris, Heckman, Rogers, McQuillan. 

Secretary reported that the California Supreme 
Court had granted a re-hearing of the case of 
Berger vs. the Superior Court. Attorney Lister, 
who has been retained by the Federation to de- 
fend this case, states that it will appear on the 
next Sacramento calendar of the Supreme Court. 

During the recent miners’ strike the mine 
owners resorted to the use of Federal injunc- 
tions. At the instance of the State Federation 
Attorney Lister appealed for the miners and 
secured several postponements, but although the 
strike has been called off, the injunctions re- 
quested were issued and are still pending. On 
motion this matter was left in the hands of the 
Executive Officers. 

Delegate to Labor Convention in Japan—A 
lengthy discussion took place upon the resolu- 
tion adopted at the Eureka convention reading 
in part as follows: 

“Resolved, That the question of sending a fra- 
ternal delegate from this body to the labor con- 
vention in Japan be referred to the Executive 
Council of this Federation, with the hope that a 
delegate can be selected to carry a message of 
good will and encouragement to the laboring 
class of Japan.” 

It was finally agreed to lay the matter over 
until the Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor had acted upon the same 
subject and that the Secretary then communi- 
cate with the members of the State Federation’s 
Executive Council upon the question at issue. 

Election of Vice-President for District No. 1— 
With regard to the vacancy existing in District 
No. 1, owing to the resignation of Vice-Presi- 
dent Branch, it was decided to fill same at once 
in accordance with Section 4 of Article VIII of 
Constitution. Former Vice-President Roy H. 
Loman was then unanimously elected to fill the 
unexpired term of Brother Branch. 


Attention was called to the anti-union litera- 
ture distributed in the Legislature, and on mo- 
tion, secretary was authorized to prepare and 
publish a pamphlet replying to the many false 
and misleading statements emanating from the 
would-be union busters. 
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Sunday, Monday and Tuesday 


Paramount Pictures Present 
PAULINE FREDERICKS 


ef ees 
“NANETTE OF THE WILDS” 


Wednesday and Thursday 
Double Feature Program 
Bluebird Photoplays Present 
“VIOLET MERSEREAU 
—iIn——_ 

“THE HONOR OF MARY BLAKE” 

An Appeal to Charity of the Heart and Mind. 
Also Also 
Greater Vitagraph Presents 
LILLIAN WALKER 


—in—_ 
“THE DOLLAR AND THE LAW” 


Friday and Saturday 
Paramount Pictures Present 
IRENE FENWICK 
Supported by Owen Moore 


—in. 
“A CONEY ISLAND PRINCESS” 
A Comedy Drama of Coney Island and Fifth 
Avenue, 
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TESTIMONY NOW READY. 
By Dante Barton. 

‘There has just been issued from the Govern- 
ment Printing Office in Washington the com- 
pleted volumes of the testimony submitted to 
Congress by the United States Commission on 
Industrial, Relations, of which Frank P. Walsh 
was chairman. 

One of the first of the important industrial 
acts of the Wilson administration was the ap- 
pointment by President Wilson of this Indus- 
trial Relations Commission, with the following 
membership, selected by him: Frank P. Walsh, 
of Missouri, chairman; John R. Commons of 
Wisconsin and Mrs. J. Borden Harriman of New 
York, representing the general public; John B. 
Lennon of Illinois, James O’Connell of Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Austin B. Garretson of Iowa, 
representing organized labor; and Frederick A. 
Delano of Illinois, Harris Weinstock of Cali- 
fornia and S. Thurston Ballard of Kentucky, 
representing employers. Upon the resignation 
of Mr. Delano, to accept a place on the Federal 
Reserve Board, the President named Richard 
H. Aishton of Illinois, who finished out the 
term. 

When the European war was in its beginning 
and at its height of public interest, the news of 
it was shared on the front pages of all the daily 
newspapers throughout the country by the news 
of the hearings conducted by the Walsh com- 
mission. Of such tremendous importance were 
the facts brought out by the commission, so 
thorough, so inclusive of all phases of the na- 
tional life and so all embracing in the character 
and interests of its witnesses were the hearings 
that the proceedings of the commission were as 
vital and absorbing of the public interest as was 
the contemporary news of the greatest world 
conflict in history. 

Here now, in the published volumes of the 
verbatim testimony, questions and exhibits, is 
an encyclopedia of the industrial, economic and 
political life of the American people in their 
present cycle of development. 

The inspiration of public demand and of pub- 
lic knowledge, out of which grew the chief 
acts of the Wilson administration for greater in- 
dustrial justice, was in these hearings of the 
Industrial Relations Commission. It is impos- 
sible to understand not only the economic policy 
of the national government of this period but 
the very spirit and temper and drift of the in- 
dustrial United States without linking them up 
with the searching investigations of the Com-: 
mission. 

It is an incidental tribute to the living char- 
acter of the work performed that members of 
the British Government’s “Committee on Com- 
merce and Industry” to reconstruct British trade 
and industrial organization during and after the 
war (the Reconstruction Committee, it is called) 
have sent urgent requests to the Committee on 
Industrial Relations for sets of the testimony 
to aid in the study and solution of Great Brit- 
ain’s problems. 

The quality of the Commission’s inquiries 
which distinguished it particularly was its assur- 
ance to workers and to the economically least 
fortunate that the full power of the Federal gov- 
ernment would be used, to uncover injustice and 
iniquity rather than to cover them or apologize 
for them. The “judicial poise’ which would 
balance one interest and viewpoint against an- 
other interest and viewpoint, and thus produce a. 
vacuum of non-understanding and inaction, was 
expressly discarded by Chairman Walsh. While 
a chief support was given to the chairman by the 
labor members of the Commission—Mr. Lennon, 
Mr. O’Connell and Mr. Garretson—there was a 
generally prevailing and notable harmony among 
all the Commission as to the course the inquiries 


should take and as to the conduct of the hear- 


ings. For the fundamental and: searching thor- 
oughness of the Commission’s hearings great 
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credit has been given by all the members of the 
Commission to Basil M. Manly, who worked to 
the front as director of research and investiga- 
tion for the Commission and who. prepared and 
directed the most important of the hearings. 

In these eleven volumes of testimony and ex- 
hibits are presented the direct testimony of the 
chief or the representative actors in all the in- 
dustrial disputes and in all the industrial life of 
the United States. The opinions and viewpoints, 
consciously or unconsciously exposed, of those 
same actors in the industrial drama are pre- 
sented and preserved, as are the judgments and 
points of view of representative commentators 
upon, and critics of, industrial relations. The 
whole range of industrial problems and facts, 
from the Colorado coal strike to the tenant land 
situation in Texas, from the influence of enor- 
mous “foundations” to the effect of collective 
bargaining among workers, from the comfort- 
able ignorance of ‘industrial problems enveloping 
John Pierpont Morgan, Jr., to the uncomfort- 
able knowledge of them penetrating the young 
sweatshop mother, Mary Minora, all is covered 
in these volumes recording the inquiries and 
work of the Commission. 

Jn response to a tremendous demand of librar- 
ies, publicists, writers, workers and labor organ- 
izations, agricultural groups and citizens gener- 
ally and from the press in all parts of the coun- 
try Congress, without a recorded dissenting 
vote, authorized the printing and distribution of 
these eleven volumes of testimony and exhibits 
and also of the final report of the Commission. 
But the resolution for printing provided for 
only 10,000 sets of the testimony, all allotted 
among members of the House and Senate—each 
Senator getting only 25 sets and each Represen- 
tative only 16. This supply does not at all meet 
the demand. A great pressure is already bearing 
upon Congress to get out a new and larger edi- 
tion both of the testimony and of the final re- 
port. These later editions, which would be 
printed from the plates already set up, would 
cost a comparatively insignificant sum. 


————__@_____. 
The man who would be a leader must never 
keep the procession waiting. 
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INSISTS ON RIGHT TO STRIKE. 

In an all-day hearing before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce President An- 
drew Furuseth of the International Seamen’s 
Union smashed the theory that Congress has a 
right to prohibit employees suspending work. 

The trade unionist said that this scheme was 
an ancient one and he cited similar attempts by 
Roman rulers to hold men to their jobs by anti- 
combination decrees. 

“In the name of the seamen I protest,” he 
said, “against any legislation that will in any 
way prevent either an individual or a combina- 
tion of individuals from quitting work at any 
time, for any reason or no reason. 

“What have the working people to sell?” he 
asked. “Nothing but their labor power. What 
belongs to the people who come here asking for 
this strike prevention legislation? They own the 
means of production—the mines, the forests, the 
oil wells, the manufacturing establishments, the 
railroads and the ships. But these things are of 
no value to their owners unless they can obtain 
the labor power of the working people, and in 
Proportion as they can get that labor power cheap 
it becomes more valuable. 

“So these railroad owners come here asking 
for shackles to put upon the working people and 
demanding the power to strip the working peo- 
ple of the only defense they have today—the 
right to strike.” : 

Se 
“SOCIAL JUSTICE” DEFINED. 

In his inaugural message Governor Lowden of 
Illinois gave this definition of “social justice,” in 
opposition to the theory that our salvation lies 
in law: 

“Social justice does not consider alone the de- 
fective and incompetents of society. It recog- 
nizes that, after all, the business of civilization 
is carried forward by the great mass of independ- 
ent, self-respecting citizens who ask no direct 
aid from the government. A paternalism which 
considers only the weaker members of society 
to such an extent as to impair the rugged inde- 
pendence of these men and women would ulti- 
mately defeat its own ends.” 
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HOURS BY LAW FOOL AUSTRALIANS. 

The general strike of New South Wales 
miners for an eight-hour day again illustrates 
the peril to workers when politicians interfere 
with industrial questions. 

The sentiment of the miners was shown in 
their attitude toward a proposal submitted by 
Prime Minister Hughes, who called a confer- 
ence at Melbourne, between representatives of 
the miners and their employers. 

“I want the men,” said Mr. Hughes,“ to go 
back on the same conditions as they went out.” 
He suggested that when the men did so the 
eight-hour question would be considered by the 
arbitration court or a special tribunal. 

President Baddeley, of the Miners’ 
agreed to recommend this plan, with certain 
minor additions, to the strikers. The miners 
hooted at Prime Minister Hughes’ suggestion 
and refused to even ballot on the question. They 
declared that they have been fooled and hum- 
bugged with politicians and parliaments too long 
and that they are out to secure an eight-hour 
day and there is nothing on that point to ballot 
or arbitrate about. 

As passed by the Assembly, an eight-hour bill 
was satisfactory to the miners. The legislative 
council—the other legislative branch—however, 
emasculated the bill and precipitated the present 
crisis that has disrupted the industrial life of 
a whole continent. 

The Australia “Worker” says that for years 
the men appealed to parliament and the arbitra- 
tion court, but the employers blocked them in 
the legislative council and piled up legal ob- 
stacles in the arbitration court. It was only 
when convinced of the hopelessness of any other 
remedy that the men struck. 

“There can be no arbitration on the eight- 
hour demand,” says this paper, “because arbitra- 
tion implies a willingness to compromise, and 
eight hours is the least that can possibly be ac- 
cepted.” 

The history of every failure of the men to 
secure eight hours is recorded and in answer 
to the claim that the miners are to blame be- 
cause suffering ensues as a result of the strike, 
the Australian “Worker” makes this sizzling 
comment: 

“To blame the men is the cheap recourse of 
cowards and cads and newspaper editors. To 
kick the victims of tyranny, and pretend they 
are the tyrants, is the wretched subterfuge of 
dolts too dull to be just and of knaves too over- 
fed to be honest.” 

= eee 
DON’T KNOW THEIR BUSINESS. 

In Cincinnati in an address to the Chamber of 
Commerce, Edward N. Hurley declared that “90 
per cent of the manufacturers don’t know what it 
costs them to produce their goods.” 

This statement is of interest to trade unionists 
in view of the fact that American business or- 
ganizations were practically united in urging the 
last Congress to favor the Taylor system and 
other sweating processes in government work- 
shops. 

These business men cried long and loud for 
“efficiency.” 
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KEATING-KENYON RESOLUTION. 
Judge. Henry Neil, father of the Mothers’ Pen- 


sion system for abolishing child poverty, con- 


ferred with Representative Keating and Senator 
Kenyon on the child poverty that is responsible 
for much of the unfit human beings in this coun- 
try. As a result Congress is asked to appoint a 
commission to investigate the alarming percent- 
age of weak, defective and criminal men, as re- 
vealed by the reports of army and navy recruit- 
ing: officers. 

Military and naval records of the last year 
show that more than 50 per cent of the young 
men applying for enlistment last year were 
mentally, physically or morally unfit to serve in 
the army or navy. 

Congressman Keating, in investigating the 
subject, found that only 10 per cent of the young 
men in Germany were unfit for military service 
and the requirements are as high as they are 
in this country. England, a country managed in 
a fashion similar to the United States, found 40 
per cent unfit for service, and the English re- 
quirements are not as high as they are in this 
country. 

This rotting human life in our country is a 
weak and dangerous link in the chain of our 
national life in peace and would be a positive 
menace in times of war. 

“What good will it do to buy guns and am- 
munition for defense,” said Judge Neil, in com- 
menting on the proposed commission, if a 
large per cent of our young men are defective? 
Behind every gun there must be a man and it all 
depends upon the man. The best guns in the 
world, the strongest powder and the best sci- 
ence will accomplish nothing if we do not have 
men of red blood, of cool minds and of firm 
morality. 

“The United States is richer in natural re- 
sources and in intelligent men and women than 


any other country, but we find thousands degen- 
erating. 


“Why is this? 

“Why are people becoming weaker and less fit 
for life? 

“There is no doubt about the facts. Army 
officers report that thousands of men are unfit, 
other departments of the federal government 
and of state and city government report alarm- 
ing figures of the same character. Police rec- 
ords show an amazing increase in crime, prisons 
are full to overflowing, and asylums and reform 
institutions are increasing daily to add to the 
burden of the taxpayers. 

“Every patriotic citizen ought to know what is 
the matter. We want this commission to be 
composed of trained men who will find out the 
cause. We cannot permit things to go on as 
they are. 

“The quicker this is done the better it will be 
for our country and the sooner we shall be pre- 
pared to defend ourselves in war or to progress 
in peace. 

“It is the duty of all loyal American citizens 
to write to their Congressman, their United 
States Senators and to the Congressmen at large 
from their states and urge that this commission 
be appointed. 

“Every patriotic organization should at once 
take action and send formal indorsement of this 
commission to their Senators and Representa- 
tives and to their local newspapers.” 

aS eee 
BOILER MAKERS GAIN. 

At Montreal, Quebec, Boiler Makers’ Union 
No. 134 has signed a one-year’s agreement with 
the Canadian Vickers, Ltd. Hours are reduced 
from ten to nine, wages are increased 7% and 10 
cents an hour and the union is recognized. The 
wage scale includes nearly a score of departments 
that are controlled by this union. 
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Smile on, doubt on, say life is sad, 
The world is false and cold. 
I'll keep my heart glad, true and warm, 
I never will grow old. 
—Grace Greenwood. 


A theatrical advertisement announces “A com- 
plete change of bull, Thursday.” This is a 
rather frank confession on the part of a theatri- 


cal manager. ee Eee a 

The union label is of no value whatever un- 
less it is demanded. It is as mute as death, but 
you are not a mute and can put it to work for 
the workers by simply insisting upon its pres- 
sence on every purchase. 

SS Se A SE 

Big corporations that under present condi- 
tions spend thousands of dollars for postage 
are endeavoring to have the postage on letters 
reduced to one cent, and as a means of making 
up this loss are urging an increase on second- 
class matter, thus increasing the cost to the 
great mass of the people of newspapers, maga- 
zines and periodicals of all descriptions. This 
is a shrewd manner of shifting their postal bur- 
den on to the shoulders of the people. Will 
Congressmen elected by the people aid the cor- 
porations in this vicious effort? We hope not. 

————— 

The poor old disorder committee of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce received another cruel bump 
when the six structural iron firms to which the 
commitee had furnished a crew of sewer rats, 
sometimes called detectives, signed up for the 
closed shop with the Building Trades Council. 
It was a great pipe dream that started the com- 
mittee on its course of destruction and drew 
the money out of the pockets of gullible union 
haters, but the day of reckoning came and the 
union crushers found themselves flat on thcir 
backs and gasping for breath, while the unions 
marched on in the even tenor of their way, un- 
disturbed by the little noise-makers. 

———_IQ—__— 

Those who are constantly pointing to the pa- 
ternalistic policies of European governments, 
and deploring the backwardness of the United 
States in this regard never take into considera- 
tion the fact that there is less need for that sort 
of thing here than anywhere else in the world. 
As an illustration of this point, with less than a 
fifteenth of the population of the earth, it has 
more insurance in force than exists in the rest 
of the world combined. The American worker 
is a self-reliant, forward-looking man who needs 
no governmental shoulder to lean upon. All he 
asks is that the government so supervise things 
that the game must be played on the square, no 
advantage being given to anyone. With a square 
deal he will take care of himself and those de- 
pendent upon him. 
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Changing Tack 


Beaten to a finish on the industrial field, the San Francisco Chamber of 


Commerce is now going to make an effort to curb the progress of the workers 
toward social justice through legislation. 

It is the hope of this band of profitmongers to induce the members of the 
present Legislature to pass laws that will give employers advantages over the 
organized workers which they already enjoy over the unorganized, and in this 
way bring down the wage level to the starvation point. In spite of their handi- 
caps the organized workers have been able in the past to force from the un- 
willing hands of employers improved working conditions and better pay. So 
now the greedy element among employers in this State proposes to tie the hands 
of the toilers through the instrumentality of legislation. 

The Chamber has had introduced at the present session of the Legislature 
a measure reported to be modeled after that piece of legislation which failed in 
Canada, known as the “Industrial Disputes Investigation Act.” 

While such a measure, if passed, would be in conflict with the thirteenth 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States, which provides that no man 
shall be deprived of his liberty without due process of law; that involuntary 
servitude is prohibited, except as a punishment for crime after trial and con- 
viction by a jury, still the Chamber of Commerce is going to endeavor to force 
such a law into our statute books. 

With the exception of Colorado, under the infamous Carlson regime, no 
State in the Union has ever enacted such a law, and only a few days ago, a com- 
mittee of the United States Senate, by a vote of seven to three. refused to recom- 
mend to that body that such a law be written into the federal statutes. 

Compulsion i in any form is contrary to democratic ideals, but this law would 
inaugurate a species of slavery which the people of this country believed had 
been settled for all time when General Lee surrendered at Appomattox half a 
century ago. 

The advocates of this liberty- destroying piece of legislation are the same 
men who have always been heard to prate about Americanism, but this is one 
of the most un-American laws ever proposed in any State in the Union. 
These men, however, are never concerned about consistency except when that 
jewel happens to fit in with their purposes, which, in truth, is not often. 

But, setting aside the unfairness, the unreasonableness, the unconstitution- 
ality of the measure urged by the Chamber of Commerce, such legislation is still 


undesirable because it has proved to be a failure wherever tried. In Australia, 


in New Zealand, in Canada and in Colorado the legislation has utterly failed to 
do what it was expected to do, viz., prevent strikes. In an article in last week’s 
issue of this paper we presented a review of such acts by Ralph M. Easley, chair- 
man of the executive council of the National Civic Federation, in which he 
pointed to specific instances of the impotency of this character of legislation and 
urged the inadvisability of such enactments in this country. 

Colonel Harris Weinstock attempted to get a similar bill through the Legis- 
lature during the 1911 session, but it was defeated. 

It is to be hoped the members of the California Legislature will pay but 


little attention to the plea of the Chamber of Commerce for a backward step. 
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FLUCTUATING SENTIMENTS 


If Congress adopts the zone system in rela- 
tion to second-class mail matter it will destroy 
one of the most fruitful sources of education for 
the American people. The scheme should be 
defeated because the price to be paid for it by 
the people is too great. 


The Portland Chamber of Commerce seems to 
be no more successful in its open-shop cam- 
paign than our own crew of incompentents. The 
Northwest Steel Company has just settled with 
the striking metal trades mechanics by granting 
their demands. These are bad times for the 
labor crushers. 


A New England city has a respected resident 
with no eccentricities who has arrayed himself the 
past winter in an overcoat, bought fifty-five years 
ago, which he has worn winter by winter since 
the beginning of the Civil War. It is needless 
to remark that the coat was tailor-made, and 
that it has been in and out of fashion many times. 
Such a garment must provide what a prominent 
educator has called “one of the durable satis- 
factions of life.” 


How many have been prepared for the state- 
ment recently made by the National Geographic 
Society of Washington, that there are more In- 
dians today within the territory originally com- 
prising Mexico than ever existed at any time in 
all the rest of the Western Hemisphere com- 
bined? Of the 15,000,000 inhabitants of Mexico 
fully 38 per cent, it is held, are Indians, while 43 
per cent are of mixed blood. In round figures, 
there are 6,000,000 Indians in Mexico, many of 
whom are descendants of the Aztecs. The latter 
are frequently of a most advanced type, and from 
them have sprung some very able men, as, for 
instance, Juarez and Diaz. Altogether, however, 
the degrees of civilization are various. Authori- 
ties have it that in Mexico at the present time 
the Indian population may be divided into four- 
teen families and 132 tribes, with fifty-one lan- 
guages and sixty-nine dialects. 


“Arizona Charlie,” famous railroad character 
of the Southwest, who for years in a harmless 
mental condition walked the tracks of the Tuc- 
son division looking for possible rail defects, 
has ended his career as voluntary inspector. He 
appeared in the Superior Court at Tombstone a 
few days ago and was sent to one of the state 
institutions where he will spend the remainder 
of his days in comfort. Somewhere around 
twenty years ago “Arizona Charlie’—his right 
name is Drumgold—lost his mind when a 
tragedy robbed him of his wife and daughter. 
Shortly after he got a gunny sack, a couple of 
frying pans and other cooking utensils, and be- 
gan tramping the rails between Yuma and El 
Paso. He imagined himself a trackwalker and 
was always on the lookout for anything worth 
reporting. He camped wherever night might 
overtake him, managing to reach a water tank 
by dusk, and resuming his hike the next morn- 
ing. He steadfastly refused the offers of a ride 
made by the kindhearted trainmen, but during 
all his wanderings they kept him supplied with 
money, clothing and food. No one has ever 
tried to calculate the mileage he has walked, but 
it will run far up into the thousands. He was 
picked up a short time ago in such a physical 
condition that it was thought time for him to 
rest, and he goes now where he will want for 
nothing. 
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WIT AT RANDOM 


She—Can a man tell when a woman loves 
him? 

He—He can, but he ought not to— Yale “Rec- 
ord.” 


Longley’s (in 1920)—We do all our cooking 
by electricity here. 

Customer—Take this egg out and give it an- 
other shock.—“Record.” 


“I missed my regular morning exercise this 
morning.” 

“How was that?” 

“The 7:35 was late, and I didn’t have to run 
for it.”—“Tit-Bits.” 


.Professor Fudge—What do you mean, Mr. 
Jones, by speaking of Dick Wagner, Ludie Beet- 
hoven, Charlie Gounod, and Fred Handel? 

Jones—Well, you told me to get familiar with 
the great composers.—“Musical America.” 


Willis—Going to the party? 

Gillis—No. I haven’t any lady. 

Willis—Come with me. I’ve got two extras. 

Gillis—Who are they? 

Willis—Miss Oldbud and Miss Passe. 

Gillis—They’re not extras. They’re early edi- 
tions.—“Tit-Bits.” 


In a place in New Jersey a town building 
caught on fire, and the extinguishers failed to 
do their work. A few days later at the town 
meeting some citizens tried to learn the reason. 
After they had freely discussed the subject, one 
of them said: “Mr. Chairman, I make a motion 
that the fire extinguishers be examined ten 
days before every fire.”—Philadelphia “Public 
Ledger.” 


“The worst of all isms,” said the lecturer, “is 
pugilism.” 

“Pardon me, my friend,” rejoined a man who 
had just entered the hall on crutches, “but I 
know a worse one than that.” 

“What is it, sir?” queried the lecturer. 

“Rheumatism,” answered the other. 


A certain chemist advertised a patent concoc- 
tion labeled: “No more colds! No more 
coughs! Price ls. 1%4d.” 

A man who bought the mixture came back in 
three days to complain that he had drunk it all, 
but was no better. 

“Drunk it all!” gasped the chemist. ‘Why, 
man, that was an india-rubber solution to put 
on the soles of your boots.”—“Tit-Bits.” 


Professor Giglamps dropped in at his friend 
the doctor’s the other night. 

He was breathing heavily, and seemed to be 
in a great hurry. 

“Ah, professor!” said the doctor. “Come in! 
Let me take your coat and hat. Been taking a 
sharp walk, I suppose, after the day’s work? 
How’s the great book getting on—the mono- 
graph on ‘Biological Researches Among the 
Neolithic Tribes of Northern Nigeria’?” 

Once started on the topic nearest his heart, 
the professor dropped into an easy chair and 
talked for hours. A bottle of whisky was pro- 
duced, and it was about midnight before the 
guest arose to leave. 

“Well, good night, professor,” said the doctor. 
“Give my regards to all at home. They’re all 
well, I suppose?” 

“My goodness!” cried the professor, clapping 
his hand to his brow. “That reminds me! I 
knew I came to see you about something! My 
wife’s nearly dying of ptomaine poisoning!” 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THE CALL OF THE COLORS. 


Robert Underwood Johnson in the New York 
“Times.” 
On the blood-watered soil of the Balkans 
A Bulgar lies clenched with a Turk, 
And the task of the cannon and rifle 
Will be finished by fist and by dirk. 
And the last word of hate ere the rattle 
Of death bids their enmity cease— 
Is it call to the banners of battle 
Or a call to the colors of Peace? 


In the purlieus of sin-befogged cities, 
Slow food of neglect and of pest. 
How many a mother lies dying 
With tomorrow’s pale scourge at her breast! 
And the bread-cry that serves for the prattle 
Of orphans—(Oh, when shall it cease?)— 
Does it call to the banners of battle, 
Or a call to the colors of Peace? 


I hear from my window this morning 
The shout of a soldiering boy; 
And a note in his proud pleasure wounds me 
With a grief that is presaged by joy. 
I hear not the drum’s noisy rattle 
For the groan of one hero’s release; 
Is it call to the banners of battle, 
Or a call to the colors of Peace? 


O ye of the god-given voices, 
My poets, of whom I am proud, 
Who sing of the true and the real 
When illusions are dazzling the crowd; 
Go, turn men from wolves and from cattle, 
Till Love be the one Golden Fleece, 
Oh, call us no more unto battle, 
But call to the colors of Peace. 
——————_Ia—_____. 


A CONFESSION OF FAITH. 

I believe in the future of mankind. 

I believe in men and women—in their yearn- 
ings, aspirations, hopes, faiths, joys and loves. 

I believe in liberty, justice and right, through 
which alone successive generations can build on 
the foundations of the past a broader life-oppor- 
tunity for the future. 

I believe that, as light destroys darkness, 
knowledge will drive out ignorance, understand- 
ing will triumph over fear, good will overcome 
evil, and love will banish hate. 

I believe in the America that is a pioneer in 
the movement to free the human race by sowing 
the seeds of revolt against ignorance, fear, evil 
and hate; by spreading the gospel of the broth- 
erhood of all men; and by proclaiming the glad 
tidings of justice and liberty secured through 
the guarantee to all of equal opportunity. 

I believe that a fuller, freer democracy can be 
established only in the white heat of passionate 
devotion to a great ideal, and I solemnly declare 
that during the coming year, I will do my utter- 
most to collect the fuel of knowledge and with 
the spark of understanding start blazing in the 
hearts that are nearest to me the revolutionary, 
regenerative fires of a greater love. 

NELLIE SEEDS NEARING, 
SCOTT NEARING. 

January 1, 1917. 

—————— 
IMMIGRATION BILL UP TO PRESIDENT. 

The House on Tuesday finally approved the 
immigration bill, and it went to President Wilson. 
May Ist was made the date when it shall become 
effective. Whether the bill will be vetoed by 
President Wilson on account of the literacy test, 
which in similar bills has led to vetoes, is not 
known. 
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Regular Board Meeting, Tuesday, January 23, 
1917. 

President Walter A. Weber, presiding. 

Minutes of the previous meeting approved as 
read. 

Admitted to full membership: J. H. Morrison, 
banjo, Local 99, Portland, Oregon; and J. H. 
Long, violin and cornet, from Local 44, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 

Transfers withdrawn: G. A. Penny and Chas. 
Alphin, both of Local 57, Los Angeles. 

Expelled: A. G, Ellstrom. 

Members must notify Secretary of change of 
address; failure to do so will result in the con- 
stitutional fine being levied. 

Next regular union meeting, Thursday, Febru- 
ary 8, 1917, 1 o’clock. 


To the Members of the Musicians’ Union: 

Addressing various members engaged in the 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra and various 
theatres and cafes, I was implored to hold early 
12 o’clock meetings of the union, so that the 
above members could avail themselves of the 
privilege of attending these meetings. Endeavy- 
oring to carry out this policy and giving due no- 
tice through the Musicians’ page of the “Labor 
Clarion,” the meeting for the adoption of the 
annual price list was announced for 12 o’clock, 
Monday, January 22nd. Expecting to find a 
large delegation of these members, I was greatly 
disappointed in not finding one of these mem- 
bers in attendance, except the officials of your 
organization. I take it for granted that you 
members are all satisfied with your conditions. 
However, no doubt some of you members will 
be holding curb and sidewalk meetings criticis- 
ing the officers of this organization in these 
matters of such vital importance to you. There 
will be no more 12 o’clock meetings and the 
price list will be considered as a special order 
of business at the next union meeting and no 
changes will be made or adopted thereafter 
till 1918. It is up to you gentlemen, by your 
presence at all meetings, to help yourself and 
the organization in these matters. 

W. A. WEBER, President. 


Oakland Branch Election. 

Election of Oakland Branch officers will be 
held at Oakland headquarters, Thursday, Febru- 
ary 1, 1917, 1.30 p. m. 

J. H. CRAY, Secretary. 


Just a few lines to let you know that I have 
opened up my studio at 401 Eilers Bldg., and 
am prepared to give my personal attention to 
all my professional friends. At present I am 
handling the professional end for Jos. Morris 
Music Publishing Company and will be glad to 
supply all orchestra leaders with all numbers 
that I have in stock. I take this opportunity of 
advising my fellow friends that I am teaching, 
coaching and producing acts for vaudeville, etc., 
and will be pleased to hear from any of the boys 
interested. 

JACK McCLELLAN, 
401 Eilers’ Building. 


Attention, Artists! 

Artists and teachers of music desiring an ele- 
gantly furnished studio, for one, two or three 
days a week, will do well to investigate the 
quarters of the late Herman Perlet, located at 


Alvin Giacomini. 
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506, Kohler & Chase Building. This is the great- 
est bargain of the kind in San Francisco. In- 
formation can be secured at the studio on Mon- 
days of each week, or by telephoning Mrs. Per- 
let, Oakland 2131. 


The Music Teachers’ Act, endorsed by this 
union and the State Federation of Labor, was 
presented to the State Legislature this week by 
J. J. Matheson. The bill is fathered by Dr. Stew- 
art. Our union is well represented at this ses- 
sion of the Legislature by Senator P. Dugan and 
Joe Figone. The bill is being introduced by As- 
semblyman W. Harris of Bakersfield. 


Songs and Plays in America. 

“There was no peculiarly American music (in 
1815) but as Oscar G. Sonneck, the historian of 
American music, has remarked, there was no 
more reason why an American music should be 
made than there was for making an American 
language,” so Gaillard Hunt explains in his “Life 
in America One Hundred Years Ago,” and, as 
he points out, many patriotic songs were set to 
European airs and these had become naturalized, 
as American. 

“Of indigenous music there could be only that 
of the Indian. The white man liked to learn 
many things from him,” Mr. Hunt continues, 
“especially his woodcraft and some of his meth- 
ods of fighting, but never cared to learn his 
music. In fact, the tonal method was so different 
that it was not music at all to white ears. 

“But it was different with the music of the 
Negroes. They had developed a local music 
full of harmony and beauty. It was made by 
welding their native chants upon the white man’s 
hymns, lullabies, and folk-songs. They were 
more passionately fond of music than the whites. 

“Nevertheless, there was much music among 
the people. Many countrymen and working peo- 
ple played the fiddle, the frontiersman, accord- 
ing to tradition, sometimes to frighten off the 
wolves. The boatman, sailing down the river 
with the breeze behind him, leaned against the 
tiller and fiddled a particular tune; travelers often 
carried a musical instrument with them. Mono- 
logues, partly recitative, partly sung, and part- 
ly played, being humorous descriptions of travels 
and adventures, were composed. The singing- 
school where hymn-singing was taught was com- 
mon in New England, and the itinerant teacher 
of psalmody, with a hitch-pipe for his musical 
instrument, was frequently met with in the East. 
For the gentleman the ‘gentleman’s flute’ was 
then the fashion, and European travelers often 
remarked on the skill and taste with which the 
ladies played upon the harpsichord, piano-forte, 
guitar, or harp. Higher music flourished en- 
couragingly. In New England many of the in- 
habitants still doubted whether any singing was 
not ungodly, unless it was of hymns; but con- 
certs had been patronized by the more cultured 
people of Boston, and in 1815, on Washington’s 
birthday, there was a great musical festival in 
honor of peace with England. An audience of 
over nine hundred persons gathered in King’s 
chapel at the corner of School and Tremont 
streets to listen to an oratorio. The chorus num- 
bered nearly one hundred voices, all of them male 
but ten, and nearly all Americans. Already there 
were piano makers in that city, and a musical 
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journal, ‘The Euterpiad,’ was published in 1820. 

“There had been conceris in Boston for manv 
years, and this was true of all the chief cities of 
the country. All of them had musical societies. 
In Charleston the St. Cecilia Society was giving 
concerts, having been organized for that purpose 
as early as 1762. Here, as in Europe, the con- 
certs usually closed with a ball, and in course 
of time to give the ball became the chief busi- 
ness of the St. Cecilia Society and usurped the 
place of the concert; but this was after the time 
of which we are writing. The concerts were 
both vocal and instrumental, and the audience 
listened to Haydn, Pleyel, Davaux, Corelli, Karl 
Stamitz, Handel, and other standard composers. 
The composers in America were not many, but 
they were respectable. William Billings, Andrew 
Law and Oliver Holden were Americans who had 
devoted themselves chiefly to psalmody, and 
Francis Hopkinson to secular music. Among the 
emigrants who had settled in the country were 
several men known to musical history—besides 
Alexander Reinagle and James Hewitt, Benjamin 
Carr, Joseph Gehot and Gottlicb Graupner. 

“As the theatre existed in every city or town, 
the union of music and acting was a natural de- 
velopment. Up to 1800 many English operas had 
been performed, and opera went forward rapidly 
after that. By 1815 every city had made its 
acquaintance. Baltimore had seen French opera 
in 1791, and, beginning in 1810, it was regularly 
performed in New Orleans, hence it made its 
way experimentally into other cities.” 


A foreman, if he’s got a conscience and de- 
lights in his work, will do his business as well 
as if he was a partner; I wouldn’t give a penny 
for a man as ’ud drive a nail in slack because he 
didn’t get paid for it—George Eliot. 
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these Buttons for the 
Current Month. 
German Savings 
and Loan Society 
(The German Bank) 
Savings Incorporated 1868 Commercial 


526 CALIFORNIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO 


Member of the Associated Savings Banks of 
San Francisco 


MISSION BRANCH—S. E. Corner Mission and 
Twenty-first Streets. 


RICHMOND DISTRICT BRANCH—S. W, Cor- 
ner Clement Street and Seventh Ave. 


HAIGHT STREET BRANCH—S. W. Corner 
Haight and Belvedere Streets. 


DECEMBER 30, 1916. 


PDB OUM  Sccccetiidicccstacatanccndenpedaevededactensuete $66,633,735.94 
Deposits 63,499,332.39 
Reserve and Contingent Funds.. 2,134,403.55 
Employees’ Pension Fund aa 235,045.38 
Number of Depositors..........................-...-.-. 69,024 
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ORPHEUM. 

The Orpheum announces another great new 
show for next week. Pocket editions are usually 
unauthorized by the larger editions they are sup- 
posed to represent. Elsie Pilcer and Dudley 
Douglas, who announce themselves as a “pocket 
edition of Gaby Deslys and Harry Pilcer” are a 
glaring exception. Miss Pilcer is Mr. Pilcer’s 
sister and the team is presented in vaudeville by 
him. Dudley Douglas is a dapper youth with 
a winning stage presence and the two are ad- 
mirably suited to each other. They present smart 
songs, dances, sayings and costumes. Odiva, 
“The Water Queen,” assisted by a school of Pa- 
cific Ocean sea lions, will give an exhibition of 
fancy diving and feats of grace, agility and en- 
durance in a massive glass tank which is the 
largest ever erected on a stage. “Surgeon 
Louder U. S. A.” which will be presented by the 
inimitable fun-makers Imhoff, Conn and Corcene, 
is as clever a bit of farce as has been presented 
in a long time. Trovato, the humorist violinist, 
has completely mastered his art. He demon- 
strates his wonderful musical gift by playing 
one or two classical selections and then he com- 
pels the strings to tell a story both humorous 
and pathetic. Janet Adair describes her per- 
formance as “Song Definitions’—probably be- 
cause each is explanatory of a little story 
which she is an expert at defining pleasing- 
ly. Her assistant, Miss Adelphi is a very clever 
and expressive pianist and the two girls consti- 
tute an exceedingly charming vaudeville team. 
Myrl and Delmar term their little novelty “Over 
the Garden Gate.” It is an appropriate vehicle 
for them to introduce a routine of original and 
difficult gymnastic feats which are very much 
out of the ordinary. Orville Harrold, America’s 
greatest tenor, will be heard in new numbers, and 
Will M. Cressy and Blanche Dayne will continue 
Mr. Cressy’s greatest success “A City Case.” 

a 
A MUSICAL TREAT. 

Mark this date in your social register: 
February 25, 1917, 

This is the day on which San Francisco’s music 
lovers will, at the Civic Center Auditorium, 
have their first opportunity of becoming ac- 
quainted with Lina Cavalieri, soprano, generally 
acknowledged the most beautiful woman of this 
day and generation, and of whom it has been 
said: “She moves a goddess and she looks a 
queen,” and Lucien Muratore, the world’s great- 
est French tenor. There is not a man, woman 
or child who has not heard of the beauty of 
Lina Cavalieri, and those who keep tab on 
things musical know that as an opera singer she 
is one of the brightest stars in the operatic firma- 
ment. Those fully competent to judge declare 
that amongst the world’s great tenors, Muratore 
is supreme. The Chicago “Evening American” 
of recent date wrote as follows: 

“For the always wonderful Muratore one must 
paraphrase the famous French proverb, to say, 
‘Cesse de vaincre ou je cesse d’ecrire.’ His Faust 
last night was a noble, beautiful exhibition of 
the rarest art, polished to a dazzling finish, 
pulsing with ardent passion and with the secret 
of eternal youth in the accents of his glorious 
tenor. 

“Really, nature has omitted no gift in the treas- 
ure she has poured at the feet of this remarkable 
artist. Mechanically, by sheer force of habit, one 
writes that ‘Salut, demeure chaste et pure,’ was 
exquisitely sung and had to be repeated by or- 
der of the house.” 

———-@____—__ 
A TUBERCULOSIS ENEMY. 

In a bulletin issued by the Federal public 
health service this question is asked: 

“Do you know that the full pay envelope is 
the great enemy of tuberculosis?” 


Sunday, 


Eleven 


GET THE UNION LABEL EVERY TIME. 

There is considerable thought being given to 
the betterment of working conditions nowadays. 
Manufacturers arc putting aside old equipment 
for types of greater efficiency, others are cutting 
down overhead expense, efficiency experts are 
kept busy figuring in all our large establishments. 
Why should not the workers be doing some 
thinking so that these conditions of labor may 
be improved. We must use our heads more, and 
we will be saved: much unnecessary toil. Let us 
commence our activities by giving our thought 
to concentrating our purchasing power on the 
union label. We have such concerns as Eagleson 
& Co. of 1118 Market street turning out some of 
the finest shirts and underwear in the world. 
You can buy all kinds of men’s furnishings there 
with the union label on. See that you get the 
union label every time. 

ee 
SHIRT MAKERS STRIKE. 

Nearly 10,000 New York shirt makers employed 
in 250 factories have suspended work to enforce 
a wage scale prepared by Shirt and Boys’ Waist 
Workers’ Union, affiliated to the United Garment 
Workers’ Union. 

The demands include a 20 per cent increase for 
all piece workers and a $2 weekly increase for 
day workers; time and one-half for piece work- 
ers for all work done in excess of 50 hours; no 
work on Sunday or after 12 noon on Saturday; 
all employees to be members of the union; no 
member of the union to receive less than $6 a 
week. 

Many employers have accepted this scale and 
their employees have returned to work. 

——_ ———-&_—______ 
NEW MISSION THEATRE. 

The cold weather which has visited San Fran- 
cisco during the past week surely did not affect 
the patronage of the New Mission Theatre, as 
this theatre, which is considered the most beauti- 
ful photo theatre west of Chicago, has the con- 
veniences of being properly heated, and one may 
never fear of freezing while seeing any of the 
photoplays at this theatre. The program for 
this week includes such stars as Pauline Fred- 
ericks, Owen Moore, Irene Fenwick, Violet Mer- 
sereau and Lillian Walker in photoplays of thrill- 
ing adventures and somewhat different themes. 
The usual added attractions will also be shown 
in conjunction with this program. The New 
Mission Orchestral Pipe Organ will render your 
favorite selection by request, asi via usher. 


EDUCATIONAL BILL PASSED. 

Last Tuesday the House passed the Hughes 
industrial education and vocational trade train- 
ing bill. A similar bill was passed by the Sen- 
ate July 31st, last. 

This legislation is of far-reaching importance. 
It provides for federal appropriations to pay 
for the salaries of agricultural, trade, vocational 
and home economics teachers. The government 
will appropriate $1,700,000 the first year and in 
nine years this appropriation will equal $7,200,- 
000 annually. States desiring a portion of this 
appropriation must contribute a sum equal to 
the same amount by the government. 

As passed by the Senate the board that will 
administer this act would consist of various 
members of the President’s cabinet. The Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor objected to this sys- 
tem on the ground that the taint of partisan- 
ship should not be possible in a movement that 
means so much to our national life. “If we 
permit politicians to direct its energies,” said 
the American Federation of Labor Executive 
Council, “there is danger that it may become 
a mere political adjunct of the party in power.” 

The House accepted this theory and has made 
Provision that the law shall be administered, as 
the unionists urged, without being  over- 
weighted by any special trade, commercial or 
vocational interest. 

SSS ee 

It’s the unexpected that always happens, and 

even then we are apt to say, “I told you so.” 
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BROWN & HENNEDY 
FLORAL ARTISTS 


Funeral Work a Specialty—Lowest Prices 
3091 Sixteenth St., Near Valencia San Francisco 
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Herman’s Hats 


UNION MADE 
“es” 


2396 Mission St. 
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ASK FOR IT 
if it is 


not displayed 


results. 


Phone, Park 3762 
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LOOK FOR THIS LABEL 


in the Box Office of Your Favorite 


MOTION PICTURE THEATRE 


ASK FOR IT 
if it is 


not displayed 


The Moving Picture Operators’ Union desires to announce that it has procured 
a full line of Motion Picture Apparatus and is prepared, at all times, upon 
the shortest notice and at reasonable rates, to furnish competent operators, 
motion picture machines, stereopticon lanterns and spotlights for all occasions. 
If requested, we will take full charge of any show and guarantee the maximum 


Office, 68 HAIGHT STREET 


Hours 11 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
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San Francisco Labor Council 


Synopsis of Minutes of the Meeting held on 
January 19, 1917. 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m., by Pres- 
ident Murphy. 

Roll Call of Officers—Secretary excused and 
Delegate Bonsor appointed secretary pro tem. 

Reading Minutes—Minutes of the previous 
meeting approved as printed. 

Credentials—Laundry Workers—Anna Brown, 
Kathryn Deery, Chas. Child, Earl Young, Emma 
O’Keefe, John O’Keefe, Mrs. M. Carson, Ida 
Larson, Chas. Lineger, Nellie Victor. Team- 
sters—John O’Connell, Michael Casey, Ed. Fitz- 
patrick, James E. Wilson, John P. McLaughlin, 
John E. Stewart, Wm. Conboy, Wm. McDonald, 
Wm. Blaidsdell, Jas. E. Hopkins. Metal Pol- 
ishers—John Exposits, vice J. Carrol. Web 
Pressmen—D. C. Murphy, Thos. Rutherford. 
Garment Workers—May E. Cummings, Sarah S. 
Hagan, Nellie Casey, Anna Culberson, Mrs. 
Cora McKnight. Upholsterers—B. B. Rosen- 
thal, Wm. B. Horr. Car Repairers and Track- 
men—F. J. Ferguson. Moving Picture Opera- 
tors—Wm. Boyle, L. G. Dolliver. Boiler Makers 
—M. J. McGuire, Jas. Delaney, J. Hannigan. 
John Kane, W. H. Shantean, C. Callaghan, John 
McPhillips, Frank West, E. L. Rese, Thos. Shee- 
han. Chauffeurs—L. Cooperman, vice E. R. 
Godsey. 

Communications—Filed—From Ladies’ Auxili- 
ary, Label Section, announcing it will hold a 
monthly whist party on January 22, 1917. 

Referred to Executive Committee—From the 
Bartenders’ Union, requesting a boycott on the 
Old Crow saloon, 755 Market street. From the 
Sign Painters’ Union, requesting that the Art 
Slide Co. be placed on the unfair list. Wage 
scale and agreement of Chauffeurs’ Union. 
From the District Council of Teamsters, indors- 
ing the wage scales of the Chauffeurs and Bak- 
ery Wagon Drivers’ Unions. From the Moving 
Picture Operators’ Union, request for a boycott 
on the Regent theatre, Fillmore and Clay streets. 
From the Grocery Clerks’ Union, requesting as- 
sistance in its efforts to inaugurate the ten-hour 
day in the firm of H. G. Meyer, 600 Balboa 
street. From the Beer Bottlers’ Board of Trade, 
in reference to the box question. From the 
Street Railway Employees, requesting an in- 
crease of wages. 

Referred to Law and Legislative Committee— 
From the Society for the Study and Prevention 
ot Tuberculosis, asking co-operation in securing 
in the 1917 budget an appropriation for a coun- 
try sanatorium. From the Joint Council of 
Teamsters, endorsing request of Retail Delivery 
Drivers’ Union, relative to the prohibiting of 
minors under 18 years of age driving motor pro- 
pelled vehicles. From Congressman Linthicum, 
relative to H. R. Bill No. 137. From the Ex- 
position Preservation League, relative to en- 
dorsing bills now pending before the Legisla- 
ture. From the Rev. Paul Smith, dealing with 
a statement from the Law Enforcement League. 

Referred to Label Section—From Waiters No. 
30, Steam Engineers, Cigar Makers, Laundry 
Wagon Drivers, Hatters, and Milk Wagon Driv- 
ers, pledging % cent per capita for the advance- 
ment of the label, card and button. From Gar- 
ment Workers No. 261, N. Y., requesting a de- 
mand for the union label on collars. 

Referred to Financial Secretary—From Wait- 
resses’ Union, relative to a reduction of dele- 
gates. From the Marble Workers’ Union, stat- 
ing it has disbanded. 

Referred to Anti-Asiatic Committee—From 
W. J. McConnell, Immigrant Inspector, with ref- 
erence to the employment of Japanese. 

Request Complied With— From the Milk 
Wagon Drivers’ Union, asking Council to pro- 


test to the Board of Health relative to the un- 
sanitary conditions surrounding the handling of 
milk in and about the city. 

Reports of Unions—Moving Picture Operators 
—Will hold an open meeting on February 5th, 
for the purpose of discussing the anti-picketing 
law. Bartenders—Requesting delegates to look 
for the bar card; will pay its pro rata toward 
Label Section. Cigar Makers—Are winning 
strikes in the East; will pay per capita to Label 
Section. Garment Workers, Moving Picture 
Operators, Barbers, Press Feeders, and Grocery 
Clerks will pay per capita to Label Section. 
Milk Wagon Drivers—Have signed new wage 
scale with employers for three years; received 
an increase of $7.50 per month. 

Label Section—Stated that the per capita tax 
for label agitation will commence February 1, 
1917. Minutes were received and filed. 

Executive Committee—Recommended that the 
Council donate $25 towards the Thos. F. Tracy 
fund. The secretary was instructed to furnish 
the American Federation of Labor with extracts 
of minutes and records on file with reference to 
the bomb cases. Report concurred in. 

Law and Legislative Committee—In the mat- 
ter of increased rate of postage on second class 
matter, committee recommends that the follow- 
ing resolution be adopted: “Resolved, That the 
San Francisco Labor Council is opposed to the 
provision incorporated in the postoffice appro- 
priation bill changing the present postage on 
second class matter and substituting the so- 
called zone system, and that the members of 
Congress be requested to oppose said change.” 
Report of committee concurred in. 

Report of Trustees—Was read and ordered 
printed in “Labor Clarion.” 

Organizing Committee—Stated it would meet 
on Tuesday evening, and requested all parties 
concerned to be present on said evening. 

Special Order of Business—Dr. Rastall was 
introduced and addressed the Council; he gave 
an analysis of the city’s problems illustrated by 
stereopticon slides. 

New Business—A communication from Rev. 
Paul Smith was read and it was moved that the 
communication be filed; amendment—that the 
Rev. Smith be granted the privilege of the floor; 
amendment carried. 

President Murphy introduced Rev. Mr. Smith, 
who spoke at length on the conditions existing 
in some parts of the city. Moved that the sub- 
ject matter be referred to the Law and Legis- 
lative Committee; carried. 

Nominations for Officers—President, A. W. 
Brouillet, Don Cameron; vice-president, D. P. 
Haggerty; secretary, John A. O’Connell; finan- 
cial secretary, J. J. McTiernan; sergeant-at-arms, 
Patrick O’Brien; trustees, M. J. McGuire, Chas. 
Child, J. W. Spencer. Executive committee— 
Wm. T. Bonsor, D. P. Haggerty, Dan Tatten- 
ham, P. Fitzgerald, Patrick O’Brien, Mary Ever- 
son, Michael Casey, J. D. Barnes, Geo. Flatley, J. 
J. Matheson, R. H. Buck, Barry Connors, W. G. 
Desepte, Theo. Johnson, Geo. Cullen, M. J. Mc- 
Guire, Mrs. Cora McKnight, James Bailey. Or- 
ganizing committee—John O. Walsh, T. E. Zant, 
Frank O’Brien, A. L. McDonald, Geo. Donnelly, 
Alex. Horr, M. Mortimer, James Hopkins. Law 
and legislative committee—Roe Baker, Frank 
Ainsworth, Theo. Johnson, J. D. Hynes, A. W. 
Brouillet, Alex. Horr, Thos. Riley. “Labor 
Clarion” directors—D. P. Haggerty, John O. 
Walsh, A. A. Greenbaum, John A., O’Connell, J. 
J. McTiernan. 

The Chair appointed the following delegates 
to serve as an election board: Delegates Tracy, 
Rogers, Walsh, Hollis, McDonald, Conboy and 
Spencer. 

Receipts—Total receipts, $589. 

Expenses—Total expenses, $716.82. 

Council adjourned at 11 p. m. 

Respectfully submitted, 
WM. T. BONSOR, Secretary pro tem. 


Industrial Accident Commission 
UNDERWOOD BUILDING 
525 Market Street SAN FRANCISCO 
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FINE WINES AND LIQUORS 
Strictly Union Conditions 


3036 16th St., above Mission San Francisco 


O’FARRELL STREET 
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Bet. Powell and Stockton 


Orphen MATINEE EVERY DAY 


Week Beginning This Sunday Afternoon 
A WONDERFUL NEW SHOW, 


ELSIE PILCER AND DUDLEY DOUGLAS, 
Smart Songs, Dances, Sayings and Gowns; 
ODIVA, “The Water Queen,” assisted by a 
School of Pacific Ocean Sea Lions, Fancy Div- 
ing and Feats of Grace in an Immense Glass 
Tank; ORVILLE HARROLD, America’s 
Greatest Tenor, New Songs; WILL M. 
CRESSY & BLANCHE DAYNE in “A CITY 
CASE”; JANET ADAIR in “Song Defini- 
tions,” assisted by Miss Adelphi; “OVER 
THE GARDEN GATE,” presented by MYRL 
& DELMAR; IMHOFF, CONN & COREENE, 
in “Surgeon Louder, U,. S. A.”; TROVATO, the 
Humorist Violinist, 
Evening Prices, 10c, 25c, 50c, 75c. 


Matinee Prices (Except Sundays and Holi- 
days), 10c, 25c, 50c. PHONE DOUGLAS 70. 
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Just Completed on Our 
Second Floor 


FOUR ROOMS OF FURNITURE 


$150 


Good Sterling Furniture—Furniture that 
will look well, wear well and give years 
of service. 
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LABEL SECTION. 

Minutes of regular meeting held January 17, 
1917. 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m. by Pres- 
ident Rockhill. 

On roll call all present but L. L. Stopple and 
I. Torrence. 

Minutes of previous meeting approved as read. 

Credentials received from Carpet Mechanics 
No. 1, J. W. Baker; Furniture Handlers No. 1, 
P. C. Hanson, F. J. Schussler; Cigar Makers, E. 
Guth, I. Holtzer; Journeymen Barbers, F. D. 
Gardner, vice C. L. Irwin; Coopers No. 65, I: P. 
Beban, S. Toussaint; Bill Posters and Billers No. 
44, E. Campe. 

Communications—From Union Label Trades 
Department, requesting data on activity of the 
Label Section; secretary instructed to give same. 
From Cereal Workers No. 15285, stating that the 
product of the Royal Mills of Grant Falls, Mon- 
tana, are on the unfair list of organized labor; 
firms handling this product are the Parisian Bak- 
ery Co., Moor-Ferguson Co., Albers Bros. Mill- 
ing Co., California Baking Co. Secretary in- 
structed to notify these firms and refer the com- 
munication to Grocery Clerks’ Union. From 
Parke-McCauley Co., paper manufacturers of 
Chicago, Ill; requesting this Label Section to 
use and boost union label paper; secretary in- 
structed to answer and to file. 

Bills—On protest a motion made and carried 
that the secretaries be paid the first meeting of 
the month for the preceding month. 

Reports of Unions—The following unions re- 
ported that they will pay the % cent per mem- 
ber donation: Barbers, Cigar Makers, Retail 
Clerks, Shoe Clerks, Grocery Clerks, Garage 
Employees, Ice Wagon Drivers, Laundry Wagon 
Drivers, Molders, Coopers, Office Employees, 
Boxmakers paid pro rata, Hatters to pay $1 per 
month on 14 members. Barbers have donated 
$200 to Sunday Closing League and $100 to De- 
fense League. Coopers reported that the Wes- 
ton Barrel and Basket Co. was the only firm 
not giving the new conditions. Hatters reported 
that there are agents in the city endeavoring to 
sell the product of non-union hat manufacturers, 
and to demand the Hatters’ label. Retail Clerks 
made an urgent plea to demand their monthly 
working card; Grocery Clerks request the same 
demand for their monthly button. Carmen’s 
Union requests a demand for their button and 
to patronize the municipal cars whenever pos- 
sible. 

Special Committee—Sister McKnight reported 
on the committee addressing the Labor Council, 
Friday, January 5th, and on the favorable man- 
ner in which they were received. Secretary re- 
ported that by motion he placed the matter be- 
fore the Council; the Council endorsed the re- 
quest with the amendment that the Council send 
out the notices. It was arranged at this time 
that Sister McKnight and the secretary were to 
visit the Water Front Federation, and Sister Mc- 
Knight and Bro. Plato the Building Trades 
Council. 

Unfinished Business—On Guth’s bill of $5.45, 
motion made and carried to take off 35 cents for 
messenger; motion made and carried that the 
salary bill of $5 be split between E. Guth and 
W. G. Desepte. 

New Business—Motion made by Bro. Collins 
(Laundry Wagon Drivers), and carried, that the 
Laundry Workers’ Union be requested to con- 
sider a “label clause” in their proposed new 
agreement. Motion made and carried that the 
secretary communicate with the firms men- 
tioned in the circular letter sent out by the 
Cereal Workers No. 15285, of Great Falls, Mon- 
tana, stating that the Royal Mills are unfair to 
organized labor, and refer the communication to 
the Grocery Clerks’ Union. Motion made and 
carried that secretary notify all unions that the 
donation of % cent per member per month for 


six months shall date from February Ist, Mo- 
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tion made and carried that fraternal greetings 
be extended to the Ladies’ Auxiliary to attend 
the meetings of the Label Section. 

Good of the Section—Mr. McDonald ad- 
dressed the meeting on the label goods sold by 
Eagleson & Co. Superintendent McCabe of 
the Labor Temple requests all delegates to 
patronize the cigar stand in the assembly room 
of the Temple as that is one of the sources of 
revenue to help pay off the indebtedness in- 
curred in building the Temple. 

Receipts—Dues, $31. 

Expenses—$5.10. 

Label Agitation, $2. 

There being no further business, meeting ad- 
journed to meet February 7th. Adjourned at 
10:10 p. m. 

Fraternally submitted, 
W. G. DESEPTE, Secretary. 
easy 
PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT BUREAUS. 

The close of 1916 showed that the Public Em- 
ployment Bureau of the State of California had 
found 46,442 positions for men and women dur- 
ing the eleven months the State had been in the 
employment business, according to the report is- 
sued by State Labor Commissioner John P. Mc- 
Laughlin. By the close of the first year the State 
will have filled 50,000 positions, which is five 
times greater than the figure placed by the Leg- 
islature which created this important depart- 
ment. By furnishing positions without a fee, 
the State has saved the employees approximately 
$93,000, which they otherwise would have had to 
pay to private agencies. 

The business of the four State employment bu- 
reaus in San Francisco, Sacramento, Oakland 
and Los Angeles, is increasing at a remarkable 
rate, and the need for establishing bureaus in 
other labor centers is apparent. Among the 
places desirous of obtaining public employment 
bureaus are Eureka, Fresno, Bakersfield, San 
Jose, Santa Barbara, Stockton, San Diego and 
San Bernardino. As the present appropriation 
will not permit the extension of the service, it 
is likely that the Legislature will come to the 
relief in making it possible to give every section 
of the State the advantage of this successful em- 
ployment service. 

Thus far 9854 employers have used the State 
employment service, 4418 using the San Francis- 
co bureau, 1225 the Sacramento bureau, 2661 the 
Oakland bureau and 1550 the Los Angeles bu- 
reau. Among these are to be found leading cor- 
porations, both private and public service com- 
panies and private individuals. The great ma- 
jority of them have become steady customers, 
and many letters of commendation for the ser- 
vice rendered have been received. Starting with 
only 570 orders for employees in February and 
ending with 2208 orders in December, the State 
has in all received 25,285 orders for employees 
from employers during the past eleven months. 
These orders called for 58,884 employees. The 
State employs trained employment men to select 
candidates for positions and sent 54,790 men and 
women to fill the orders received. The employ- 
ers in turn accepted 46,442 of them, or 85 out of 
every 100 referred to them, a remarkably high 
percentage, and beats the records made by all 
private agencies and states now in the employ- 
ment business. This, alone, speaks eloquently 
of the excellent service California is rendering 
the employer and the employee, and that, too, 
without charging any fee. 

———— 
BOILER MAKERS STAND FIRM. 

The Cleveland boiler makers are standing firm 
in their strike against the Standard Oil refinery 
for shorter hours. Company officials have failed 
to break this movement by offers to deal with in- 


dividual employees, The strike started Novem- 
ber 11th last, 


New Fillmore Theatre 


Fillmore Street, Between Eddy and Ellis Streets :: 
Placental sh beets Ath abe indi er hee et tet oe 
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“NANETTE OF THE WILDS” 
A thrilling and romantic tale of the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police. 

Latest First Run Hearst-Pathe News Pictures 
the greatest news-gathering combination 
weekly in the world 
Also a Broadway Star Comedy 
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UNION-MADE 


CLOTHING 


Cor. Agents 
Sixth & Market CARHARTT OVERALLS 


Fleischmann’s Yeast 
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Demand the Union Label 
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On Your Printing, Bookbinding 
and Photo Engravings 


If a firm cannot place the Label of the 
Allied Printing Trades Council on your 
printing it is not a Union Concern. 


Union Hats 


THAT’S ALL 


“YOU KNOW ME” 
» 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


6 OF SAN FRANCISCO 
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NET CONTENTS 21 FLUID OUNCES 
BREWERYS OWN BOTTLING. 
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Allied Printing Trades Council | 
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Room 302, Labor Temple 
Sixteenth and Capp Streets, 
FERDINAND BARBRACK, Secretary. 
Telephone Park 7797. 
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LIST OF UNION LABEL OFFICES, 


*Linotype Machines. 
**Intertype Machines, 
tMonotype Machines. 
tSimplex Machines. 
138 Ashbury Heights Advance 
*Barry, Jas. H. Co........ 


Baumann Printing 
*Belcher & Phillips... 


..1672 Haight 
1124 Mission 


Buckley & Curtin 


Canessa Printing Co.. 
Chase & Rae............ ze & 
Collins, C. J............ "3858 Twenty-second 
Cottle Printing Co. ....8262 Twenty-second 
*Donaldson Publishing Co... 
Eagle Printing Company. 
Eastman & Co............... 

Elite Printing Co 
Eureka Press, Inc 
Excelsior Press ..... 
Francis-Valentine Co... 
od agar aga Linotype Co.. 


Nore 


Led 
1 
© 


AT me 
Sua eM 


...440 Sansome 
.-.238 Eighth 


) 

) Hall-Kohnke Co... 
) *Halle, H..... 

) Hancock Bros..... 
) Hansen Printing 
) *Hinton, W. M 
) Hughes Press.. 
; *International 
) 
) 


Levison P 

45) Liss, H. C 

135) Lynch, J. T. 

23) **Majestic Press 

87) Marshall, J. C....... 
(95) *Martin Linotype Co 
(68) Mitchell & Goodman.... 

(206) **Moir Printing Company.. 

(48) Monarch Printing Co...... -1216 Mission 
(24) Morris & Sheridan Co......0.00.......-..--- 343 Front 
(96) McClinton, M. G. & Co. ..445 Sacramento 
+433 McCracken Printing Co... ...806 Laguna 
80) McLean, Wins dase malo seusion eae Bieves ont thectarsbcass 218 Ellis 
(91) McNicoll, John R ..215 Leidesdorff 
Hens *Neubarth & Co., J. J.. .509 Sansome 
(32) *Norton, Richard H.. ....5716 Geary 
(104) Owl Printing Co........... -565 Commercial 


59) Pacific Heights Printery........2484 Sacramento 
81) *Pernau Publishing Co..................-... 753 Market 
52) *Peterson, N. C.............. .1886 Mission 
143) *Progress Printing Co -228 Sixth 
84) Reuter Bros................... 6 Laguna 
€4) Richmond Banner, The E Sixth Ave. 
61) *Rincon Pub. Co.... 643 Stevenson 
26) Roesch Co., Louis .Fifteenth and Mission 
G8): WeOyCrort Presse <...2.c. cnet 461 Bush 
30) Sanders Printing Co. ..443 Pine 
145) tS. F. Newspaper Union... 818 Mission 
6 Shannon-Conmy Printing Co .509 Sansome 
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125) *Shanley Co., The...... 

29) Standard Printing Co.. 

83) Samuel, Wm................... 

49) Stockwitz Printing Co 

63) *Telegraph Press ...... 

187) *Town Talk Press.. 

81) Tuley & St. John....... 

177) United Presbyterian Pres 

138) Wagner Printing Co....N. E. cor. 6th & Jessie 
85) Wale Printing Co............-.................-883 Market 
88) *West Coast Publishing Co................ 30 Sharon 
36 2436 California 
106 acreeseeeeeS20 Firat 
44 848A Sansome 
61 .1138 Mission 
16 .--774 Market 
112) Wolff, Louis A..... ...64 Elgin Park 
—_—_— BOOKBINDERS. 


(128) Barry, Edward & Co.................. 215 Leidesdorff 
(224) Foster & Futernick Company. ..-.560 Mission 
(225) Hogan, John F. Co...........: ..--343 Front 
(231) Houle, A. L. Bindery Co ..509 Sansome 
(108) Levison Printing Co.... 1540 California 
(131) Malleye, Frank & Co.. .251-253 Bush 
(180) McIntyre, John B 440 Sansome 
(81) Pernau Publishing Co. .751 Market 
(223) Rotermundt, Hugo L.............-..-.-.---------- 45 Ecker 
(200) Slater, John A..... 


(182) Thumler & Rutherford... “117 Grant Ave. 
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CARTON AND LABEL MANUFACTURERS. 


(161) Occidental Supply Co......000...20....... 580 Howard 


GOLD STAMPERS AND EMBOSSERS. 


CBBSy “POR D OU, Paprika eases ecensicsars 1114 Mission 


LITHOGRAPHERS, 
(234) Galloway Lithographing Co., 


(26) Roesch Co., Louis. 


Inc., The........ 


609-515 Howard 
.Fifteenth and Mission 


MAILERS, 
(219) Rightway Mailing Agency.............. 880 Mission 
NEWSPAPERS, 

(126) Ashbury Heights Advance............ 1672 Haight 
(139) *Bien, S. F. Danish-Norwegian....340 Sansome 
C'S") SBaletin ce eh 767 Market 
(121) *California Demokrat....Ccor. Annie and Jessie 
‘ 11) *Call and Post, The.... New Montg’y and Jessie 

3 *Chronicle ins Chronicle Building 
(123) *L’Italia Daily News ..118 Columbus Ave. 
(41) Coast Seamen’s Journal. 
(25) *Daily News. 
(94) *Journal of Commerce..Cor. Annie and Jessie 
(21) Labor Clarion 
(141) *La Voce del Popolo. = 
(57) *Leader, The .......... ..643 Stevenson 
(144) Organized Labor.... 1122 Mission 
(156) Pacific Coast Merchan 23 Sacramento 
(61) *Recorder, The ............ 643 Stevenson 
(32) *Richmond Record, The..................... 5716 Geary 
CU pit Stae STs ack sa Rsiceenen 22-1124 Mission 


PRESSWORK. 


(134) Independent Press Room.... 
(103) Lyons, J. Buu... eee eee 
(122) Periodical Press Room.. 


RUBBER STAMPS. 


348A Sansome 
330 Jackson 
509 Sansome 
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BADGES AND BUTTONS. 
C68 Ds Brunt) “Walter in,» ssccssscsiwcc cect 880 Mission 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS, 


STEREOTYPERS AND ELECTROTYPERS, 
(210) Martin, 
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UNION PHOTO-ENGRAVING FIRMS. 


(201) Bingley Photo-Engraving Co........ 573 Mission 
£97) Commercial Art Eng. Co........0...... 53 Third 
(204) Commercial Photo & Engraving - -563 Clay 
(202) Congdon Process Engravet............ 311 Battery 
C209 i SSAIMESR 1 BOB, 5 soescscnesposescocstons 118 Columbus Ave. 
(198) San Francisco Engraving Co....215 Leidesdorff 
(199) Sierra Art and Engraving.................. 343 Front 
(207) Western Process Engraving Co...... 76 Second 


NWSW Wissseesecntcecceteccuasesuxtarapeseeacuck 317 Front 


Under Jurisdiction of S, F. Phote-Engr. Union No. 8: 


San Jose Engraving Co....32 Lightston St., 
Sutter Photo-Engr. Co...... 919 Sixth St., 
Phoenix Photo-Engr. Co....826 Webster St., 
Stockton Photo-Engr. Co..327 E. Weber St., 


San Jose 
Sacramento 
Oakland 
Stockton 
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We Don’t Patronize List. 


The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize” list of the San Francisco 
Labor Council. Members of labor unions and 
sympathizers are requested to cut this out 
und post it, 
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Bekins Van & Storage Company. 

: Butterick patterns and publications. 
Cahn, Nickelsburg & Co., boots and shoes. 
Godeau, Julius S., undertaker. 

Graff Construction Co., Richmond, Cal. 
Gunst, M. A., cigar stores. 

Jellison’s Cafe, 10 Third. 

Levi Strauss & Co., garment makers. 
National Biscuit Co., of Chicago, products. 
Ocean Shore Railroad. 

Pacific Box Factory. 

Pacific Oil & Lead Works, 155 Townsend. 
Pittsburg-Des Moines Steel Company. 
Schmidt Lithograph Company. 

Sonoma Meat Market, 1534 Polk. 
Southern Pacific Company. 

United Cigar Stores. 

Victoria Cafeteria, 133 Powell. e 
Western Pipe and Steel Company. 

White Lunch Cafeteria. 

Wyatt & Son, 1256 McAllister. 


American Tobacco Company. 
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Typographical Topics 


In a circular letter to subordinate unions of the 
I. T. U., issued by Spokane Typographical Un- 
ion, it is announced that 220 local unions have 
indorsed the proposition from Spokane to re- 
store the old priority law of the International. 
Included in the list of unions said to have in- 
dorsed the amendment the name of San Fran- 
cisco No. 21 appears. In justice to all concerned 
that statement should be corrected. No. 21 did 
not indorse the Spokane amendment. When the 
communication was laid before the membership 
it was ordered placed on file. 

Sam Avery, linotype operator, who left this 
city shortly after the 1906 disaster, arrived from 
Sydney, Australia, a few days ago. Since leaving 
San Francisco ten years ago, Avery has made a 
complete circuit of the globe, traveling by easy 
stages and spending several years in foreign 
lands. In June, 1914, in company with Leo 
Cuthbertson and Clarence Breugger, Avery went 
to Paris. The trio remained together for several 
months while in Europe. In September of the 
same year, Avery left his companions in London 
and sailed for the Antipodes via Cape Horn. He 
spent two years in Tasmania, New Zealand, Mel- 
bourne and Sydney. Leaving the latter place, 
he went to the Hawaiian Islands, via Samoa, and 
finally completed the circuit when he arrived in 
this city last week. 

Ed. S. Belcher writes from Ripon, Cal., that 
his health has improved very much and that he 
finds himself quite satisfied with ranch life. While 
he has not gained in weight, he says that he can 
do a fair day’s work and not be “all in” when 
night comes. 

Sam J. Pressler has reported from Douglas, 
Ariz. Ina recent letter to Secretary Michelson, 
he sends regards “to you and all the other ‘old 
spavs,’ and wishing I could be with you again.” 

A letter from the Union Label Trades Depart- 
ment of the American Federation of Labor asks 
the union to protest the passage of House bill 
18,968, prohibiting the publication of liquor ads 
in newspapers or magazines going through the 
United States mails. 

The Labor Council has requested the union to 
contribute one-half cent per month per member 
for the purpose of creating a fund to promote 
more extensively the use of the union label, card 
and button. 

The recent action of the union in refusing to 
purchase Red Cross Christmas seals has brought 
forth protests from officers and members of the 
Association for the Study and Prevention of 
Tuberculosis. The Typographical Union has 
spent hundreds of thousands of dollars in its cam- 
paign against tuberculosis. Its record in that 
respect stands second to none. A part of its 
propaganda is the demand for sanitary work- 
shops. It is unfortunate that friends of the Red 
Cross are compelled to offer explanations for 
the seals being printed in open shops—shops that 
observe no conditions required by the union and 
deny their employees a voice in regulating and 
enforcing sanitary working conditions. 

President Tracy was called to Sacramento 


Wednesday of this week to attend the final meet- 
ing of the legislative text-book committee. 
——_—___—_&—__—_—__ 
If some men were to lose their self-conceit 
there’d be nothing left. 


WM. C. PIDGE JNO. J. MADDEN JAS. H. REILLY 


JAS. H. REILLY & CO. 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


915 Valencia St., Near 20th Telephone Mission 141 
Funeral Charges from $75.00 up—First-Class Service 


Member Typographical! Union No. 21 
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Directory of Labor Council Unions 


e 90 


Labor Council meets every Friday at 8 p. m. at Labor 
Temple, Sixteenth and Capp Streets. Secretary’s office and 
headquarters, San Francisco Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp Streets. Executive und Arbitration Committee meets 
at headquarters every Monday at 7:30 p. m. Organizing 
Committee meets at headquarters on second Thursdays at 
7:30 p. m. Label Committee meets at headquarters first and 
third Wednesdays. Law and Legislation Committee meets at 
call of chairman. Label Section meets first and third Wed- 
nesdays at 8 p.m. Headquarters phone—Market 56. 
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Alaska Fishermen—Meet Fridays, 49 Clay. 

Asphalt Workera—Meet 2d Monday, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp. 

Amalgamated Carpenters No. 1—Meet alternate Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Amalgamated Carpenters No. 2—Meet alternate Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Amalgamated Carpenters No. 3—Meet alternate Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Amalgamated Carpenters No. 5—Meet alternate Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Auto Bus Operators’ Union—Meets every Thursday, 9 p. m., 84 East 
R. H. Buck, Business Agent. 

Automobile and Carriage Painters No. 1073—Meet Thursday evenings, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Baggage Messengers—Meet 2d Mondays, 146 Steuart. 

Bakers (Cracker) No. 125—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, 
Sixteenth and Capp. 

Bakers’ Auxiliary (Cracker)—Meeta Ist and 8d Tuesdays, 1524 Powell. 

Bakers No. 24—Meet lst and 3d Saturdays, Laber Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, Labor Temple, 
Sixteenth and Capp. 

Barbers—Meet Ist and 3d Mondays, 112 Valencia. 

Bartenders No. 41—Meet Ist Mondays at 2:30, other Mondays in 
evening, at 1065 Market. 

Bay and River Steamboatmen—Meet Sundays, headquarters, 10 East. 
Henry Huntsman, Secretary. 

Beer Drivers No. 227—Meet 2d Tuesdays and 4th Thursdays, head- 
quarters, 177 Capp. 

Beer Bottlers No. 293—Meet 1st and 8d Tuesdays, at headquarters, 
177 Capp. 

Bill Posters—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, Fifteenth and Mission. 

Bindery Women No. 125—Meet 3d Friday, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. 

Blacksmiths and Helpers No. 168—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, Labor 
‘Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 


Boiler Makers No. 6—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, 
Sixteenth and Capp. 

Book Binders No. 31—Meet last Thursdays, Labor Temple. James D. 
Kelly, Business Agent, Underwood Building, 525 Market, 

Boot and Shoe Workers No. 216—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Shoe 
Workers’ Hall, Twenty-fourth and Howard. 

Bottle Caners—Meet Ist Fridays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Box Makers and Sawyers—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, 177 Capp. 


Brass and Chandelier Workers No. 158—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 


Brewery Workmen No. 7—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays at headquarters. 
177 Capp. 


Bridge and Structural Iron Workers No. 81—Meet Mondays, 224 
Guerrero. 

Broom Makers—Meet 8d Tuesday. 

Butchers—Meet Wednesdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Butchers No. 508 (Slaughterhousemen)—Meet every Tuesday, Laurel 
Hall, Seventh and R. R. Avenue. 

Carpenters No. 25—Meet Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Carpenters No. 304-—-Meet Mondays, Carpenters’ Hall, 112 Valencia. 


Carpenters No. 483—Meet Mondays, 112 Valencia. 
Carpenters No. 1082—Meet Tuesdays, 112 Valencia. 
Carpenters No. 1640—Meet Thursdays, Building Trades Temple. 


Car Repairers and Trackmen No. 687—Meet Ist and 3d Mondays, 
Room 10 Geary Street Barn. 


Carriage and Wagon Workers—Meet 3d Monday, Labor Temple, Six- 
teenth and Capp. 


Cemetery Employees—Meet Ist and 3d Saturdays, Labor Temple, Six- 
teenth and Capp. 


Cement Workers No. 1—Meet Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 


Chauffeurs No. 265, I. B. of T.—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays in 
evening, 2d and 4th Thursdays in afternoon, at 215 Willow Avenue. 
S. T. Dixon, Business Agent. 


Cigar Makers—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. 


Cloth Hat and Cap Makers No. 9—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, Ger- 
mania Hall, 15th and Mission. J. Dorfman, secretary. 


Composition Roofers No, 25—Meet Ist and 3d Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Cooks’ Helpers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays at headquarters, 338 
Kearny. 


ee Ne: 44—Meet 2d and 4th Thursday nights; headquarters, 83 


Coopers No. 65—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. 


Electrical Workers No. ¢—Meet Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 
Electrical Workers No, 151—Thursdays, 112 Valencia. 
Electrica] Workers No. 537—Wednesdays, 146 Steuart. 


Elevator Conductors and Starters No. 18,105—Meet 2d and (4th 
Thursdays, Russ Hall, 235 Montgomery. 


Elevator Constructors No. 8—Meet Ist and 3d Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Federation of Federal Civil Service Employees—Meet Ist Tuesday, Pa- 
eific Building; headquarters, 748 Pacific Building. 


Foundry Employees—Meet Ist and 8d Fridays. 


Furniture Handlers No. 1—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays. Building Trades 
Temple. 


Garment Cutters—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, Six- 
teenth and Capp. 


Garment Workers No. 181—Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays, Labor Temple, 
Sixteenth and Capp. 


Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Labor 
Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. J. Hammerschlagg, Secretary. 


Gas and Ele«tric Fixture Hangers No. 404—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays. 
Building Trades Temple. 


Gas and Water Workers—Meet lst and 3d Thursdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, Labor Temple, 
Sixteenth and Capp. 


Glove Workers—Meet 34 Friday. Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 
Glass Packers—Meet Ist and 3d Saturdays, 
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Granite Cutters—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Grocery Clerks—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays; headquarters, Labor 
Temple, Sixteenth and Capp; hours, 10 to 11 A, M. 

Hatters’ Union—J. Grace, Secretary; 1114 Mission. 

Hoisting Engineers No. 59—Meet Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 

Horseshoers—Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. z 

Housesmiths and Iron Workers No. 78—Meet Wednesdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

House Movers—Meet 2d atid 4th Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Ice Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, Labor Temple, Six- 
teenth and Capp. 

Iron, Tin and Steel Workers No. 5—Meet 1st and 2d Saturdays, 
Metropolitan Hall, South San Francisco. 

Janitors—Meet ist Mondays, 8 P. M. Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp. 

Jitney Bus Operators No. 399—R. H. Buck, Business Agent, 56 
Steuart. 

Ladies’ Garment Workers No. 8—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesday, 1530 
Ellis. 

Laundry Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Labor Temple, 
Sixteenth and Capp. 

Leather Workers on Horse Goods—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Brew- 
ery Workers’ Hall. 

Machinists’ Auxiliary, Golden West Lodge No. 1—Meets 1st and 8d 
Tuesdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Machinists No. 68—Meet Wednesdays; headquarters, Labor Temple, 
Sixteenth and Capp. 

Mailers—Meet 4th Monday, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Mantel, Grate and Tile Setters—Meet lst and 8d Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Marble Workers No. 44—Meet lst and 3d Tuesdays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Marble Cutters No. 38—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Marine Firemen, Oilers and Water Tenders—Meet Tuesdays, 58 Com- 
mercial. 

Marine Gasoline Engineers No. 471-—Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays. 

Metal Polishers—Meet 1st and 3d Mondays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. 

Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp. 

Millmen No, 422—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Millwrights No. 766—Meet Ist and 3d Fridays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Molders’ Auxillary—Mects Ist Friday, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp. 

Molders No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 
Headquarters, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Mold Makers No. 66—Meet Ist Thursday, Roasch Building. 

Moving Picture Operators, Local No. 162—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays. 
10 A. M., at headquarters, Musicians’ Hall, 68 Haight. 

Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 

Office Employees—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Labor Temple, Six- 
teenth and Capp. 

Painters No. 19—Meet Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 

Pattern Makers—Meet 2d and 4th Friday nights at headquarters, 
Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Pavers No. 18—Meet Ist Monday, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Photo Engravers No. 8—Meet 1st Sundays at 12 M., in Labor Temple, 
Sixteenth and Capp. 


Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Workers—Meet Thursdays; 
headquarters, 457 Bryant. 


Plasterers No. 66—Meet Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 

Plumbers No. 442—Meet Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Postoffice Clerks—Meet 4th Thursdays, Knights of Columbus Hall. 

Press Feeders and Assistants—Meet 2d Thursday, Labor Temple; 
headquarters, 628 Montgomery. Room 229. 


Printing Pressmen No. 24—Meet 2d Mondays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. 


Rammermen—Meet 2d Monday, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 
Retail Clerks No. 432—Meet Wednesdays, 8 P. M., K. of C. Hall. 


Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet at headquarters, 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 


Retail Shoe Clerks No. 410—Meet Tuesdays, 8 P. M., K. of P. Hall. 


Riggers and Stevedores—-Meet Mondays. Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp. 


Sailors’ Union of the Paciflc—Meet Mondays, Maritime Hall Building, 
59 Clay. 


Sail Makers—Meet at Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 
Sheet Metal Workers No. 95—Meet 2d Thursdays, 224 Guerrero. 
Sheet Metal Workers No. 104—Meet Fridays, 224 Guerrero, 


Sign and Pictorial Painters No. 510—Meet Fridays, Building Trades 
Temple. 


Stable Employees—Meet Thursdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 


Stationary Firemen—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp. 


Steam Engineers No. 64—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 


Steam I*aters and Helpers—Meet lst and 3d Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple, Sixteenth and Capp, 


Steam Fitters No. 509—Meet Tuesday evenings, 224 Guerrero. 


Steam Laundry Workers—-Meet Ist and 8d Mondays, Labor Temple, 
Sixteenth and Capp; headquarters, Labor Temple. 


Steam Shovelmen Dist. No. 4—Meet Wednesdays, 215 Hewes Building. 


Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 2d Sunday, Labor Temple, Six- 
teenth and Capp. 


Street Railway Employees—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple. 


Sugar Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. 


Switchmen’s Union No, 197—Meet Ist and 8d Sundays, 2876 Twenty- 
fourth. 


Tailors (Journeymen) No. 2—Meet lst and 8d Tuesdays, Labor Tem- 
ple, Sixteenth and Capp. 


Tailors No. 80—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, 240 Goldem Gate Avenue. 
Teamstere—Mect Thursdays; headquarters, 536 Bryant. 

Feamsters No. 216—Meet Saturdays, Building Trades Temple. 
Theatrical Employeee—Meet Ist and 81 Tuesdays, 11 A. M., 68 Haight. 


Tobacco Workers—Meet 8d Fridays, Building Trades Temple. Miss M. 
Kerrigan, Secretary, 290 Fremont. 


Typographical No. 21—Meets last Sunday, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp; headquarters, Room 701 Underwood Bldg., 525 Market. 

Undertakers—Meet on call at 3567 Seventeerth. 

United Glass Workers—Meet Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

United Laborers of S. F.—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Upholsterers—Meet Mondays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 


Waiters No. 30—Meet lst Wednesday, 2:30 P. M., other Wednesday 
evenings at headquarters, 14 Seventh. 


Waitresses No. 48—Meet Wednesdays, 149 Mason. 
Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Monday, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 


Ladies’ Auxiliary to Label Section—Meets 2d and 4th- Mondays, La- 
bor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 


Anti-Jap Laundry League—313-14 Anglo Bldg.. Sixteenth and Mtssign. 
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“AIR BOMB,” SWEARS WITNESS. 
By Ed. Gammons. 

The contention of the Mooney prosecutors, 
that Warren K. Billings and Tom Mooney placed 
a suitcase bomb at Market and Steuart streets 
on the day of the preparednes parade, was dealt 
a severe blow by the first witness for the State, 
Dr. David E. Stafford. Dr. Stafford performed 
the autopsies on the bodies of the victims of 
the explosion and was put on the stand Thurs- 
day. He described the wounds on the bodies in 
detail and his testimony was somewhat monoton- 
ous till he was taken in hand by Bourke Cockran, 
chief counsel for the defense. 

“If the bomb, or whatever it was, struck the 
sidewalk before the explosion and then the ex- 
ploding fragments leaped in all directions, would 
it account for the wound on top of the head 
that you have described?” asked Cockran. 

“No,” was the answer of Dr. Stafford. “I be- 
lieve that the bomb exploded before it hit the 
sidewalk.” 

This answer caused consternation in the ranks 
of the prosecution. It was such a direct con- 
tradiction of the suitcase theory that every one 
in court gasped. The District Attorney was 
visibly embarrassed and hastily conferred with 
his assistants. The result was that Dr. Stafford 
was recalled to the stand on Friday and he pro- 
ceeded to contradict his testimony given the 
previous day. He was not very successful. 
Whilst attempting to change his theory of an 
air bomb, he admitted that if the bomb was 
contained in a suitcase those having head wounds 
must have been lying prone on the sidewalk. 
This but strengthened the evidence he gave on 
Thursday. 

In last Saturday’s “Daily News” District At- 
torneys Fickert and Cunha admit that a woman, 
who said she saw a bomb hurling through the 
air on the day of the parade, rushed up to Traffic 
Officer Clarence Bormouth, who was stationed 
at Montgomery and Market streets, and told him 
what she saw. Bormouth turned her over to 
Mr. Fickert and she told him the same thing. 
Fickert admits speaking to her but says that her 
story of “seeing something in the air” can’t be 
credited. Bormouth, when asked her name, said 
first that he “lost” his notebook containing her 
name, then changed his mind and referred the 
questioner to Mr. Fickert, and Fickert claimed 
that the defense knew her name. Defense At- 
torney Jack Lawlor hotly denied knowing her. 

“We do not know who she is, nor where she 
lives, and it’s mighty important to justice that 
we find out,” Lawlor declared. “This woman 
was at the scene of the explosion and with new 
developments pointing to an air bomb is an 
important witness.” 

On Tuesday a reporter, who was a witness for 
the prosecution, gave favorable evidence for the 
defense by claiming that the indentation in the 
sidewalk at Market and Steuart streets, which 
he saw immediately following the explosion, in- 
clined him to the belief that the bomb was 
dropped there. 

Charles Von Moss, another prosecution wit- 
ness, made a good point for the defense. He 
was waiting at the corner of Market and Steuart 
streets for a friend fifteen minutes before the 
explosion. He watched the corner very closely 
for his friend and was there when the explosion 
occurred. It will be remembered that John 
McDonald and John Crowley swore that they 
saw Billings and Mooney place the suitcase at 
this corner about the time Moss swore that he 


was there. On cross-examination Moss swore 


that he saw neither Money nor Billings there 
with or without a suitcase. He was emphatic in 


his testimony and made a good witness for the 
defense. 
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ILADELPHIA SHOE CO. 


Men’s Union Stamped Shoes 


For WORK or DRESS 
Wear --The highest quality 


in every conceivable Style 
—So Priced that the Savings will surely 


interest you. 


(As Illustrated) A Dandy in Patent Colt 
Button — Dull Kid Tops — Smart Shaped 


Toes—Military Heels. 
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Store 
Open 
Saturday 
Evenings 
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825 MARKET ST eres 825 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


These members of San Francisco unions died 
during the past week: James Gallagher of the 
marine firemen, William Hansen of the riggers 
and stevedores, Michael Lane of the teamsters, 
George Wilbur of the barbers, William Hender- 
son of the marine cooks, E. T. Keating and 
Diederich Schween of the bartenders, Rudolf 
Bischofberger of the machinists, and James Man- 
ning of the riggers and stevedores. 

Dr. B. M. Rastall, industrial expert for the 
San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, spoke be- 
fore the Labor Council last Friday night. Dr. 
Rastall described the drawbacks that prevent the 
manufacturing developments of San Francisco. 
He stated that the high cost of land in the busi- 
ness section was one of these. He compared 
the higher wages paid in San Francisco with 
other cities and said that despite this, the cost 
of manufacturing was not increased and this city 
does not suffer in comparison with other cities 
where the wage rates are lower and hours longer. 
Greater efficiency of the local workers and the 
superior climate, he said, offset the higher wage 
paid in San Francisco. 

The Physical Examination of Employees was 
the subject of an address by A. W. Brouillet, vice- 
president of the Labor Council, at the annual 
convention of the California Society for the Study 
and Prevention of Tuberculosis, Thursday, at the 
St. Francis Hotel. 

Resolutions urging Senators and Congressmen 
to make some provision for postal employees 
who have not been benefited by the Madden bill, 
were drawn up at the Palace Hotel by the bay 
cities representatives of the United National As- 
sociation of Postoffice Clerks and the National 
Association of Letter Carriers. The Madden bill 
provides for the reclassification of salaries of 
$1200 and $1300 clerks, but makes no provision 
for employees whose salaries are less than $1200 
a year. 

The various retail clerks’ unions of California 
will hold a convention at Retail Clerks’ Hall, 
1110 Broadway, Oakland, Sunday, February 11th, 


for the purpose of reorganizing the District 
Council of that craft in acordance with a recent 
section of their international constitution. Nearly 
every city in the State will be represented. The 
most important matter to come before the con- 
vention will be the devising of ways and means 
for a most thorough organization of sales peo- 
ple employed in the retail stores and the better 
improvement of their working conditions. 

The Municipal Street Carmen’s Union has 
asked the Labor Council to assist the union in 
securing from the city an increase of 5 cents an 
hour, making a wage of $3.40 a day of eight 
hours. The request is pending before the Board 
of Public Works. The matter was referred to 
the executive committee. 

New wage scales of the Bakery Wagon Driv- 
ers’ Union and the Chauffeurs’ Union were re- 
ferred to the executive committee. The new 
schedules have been approved by the Joint Coun- 
cil of Teamsters. 

The Joint Council of Teamsters stated that it 
had indorsed the request of the Retail Delivery 
Drivers’ Union for the passage of legislation 
prohibiting any individual under 18 years of age 
from operating a motor vehicle. 

The Council adopted resolutions against pro- 
posed legislation in Congress increasing the 
postal rates for newspapers, periodicals and 
magazines and establishing the zone system for 
such postal rates. 

The Theatrical Federation will hold an open 
meeting on Monday evening, February 5th, in 
Musicians’ Hall, to discuss the anti-picketing or- 
dinance adopted by the electors last November. 

Steamfitters’ Helpers, Local 441, and Steam- 
fitters’ Union, Local 509, amalgamated last Tues- 
day evening and now constitute Steamfitters’ and 
Helpers’ Union, Local No. 509. 

Millmen’s Union No. 42 is completing arrange- 
ments for a benefit to be given to Henry Neid- 
linger, a member of that union, who met with a 
serious accident while working on a job without 
proper insurance against accidental injury. 
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WANTED—TWO HUNDRED BEAUTIES. 
By Chauncey McGovern. 

The two hundred prettiest girls in the State— 
each one “Maid-in-California”—are today being 
hunted out by the Home Industry League, whose 
offices are in the New Call Building, San Fran- 
cisco. This little army of California beauties 
—either native-born or permanent residents by 
adoption—are wanted to act as “living pictures” 
to illustrate the pleasing progress of home in- 
dustry during 1916, which proved to be a banner 
year for the State’s factories and farms. 

Arrayed in costumes suitable to the particular 
industry each girl will represent—from chic 
“Parisian” bathing one-piece suits, which are 
made in San Francisco for European export, to 
fur coats made here for export. to colder climes 
—they will produce a pageant at the Palace Ho- 
tel on the night of Thursday, February 8th. The 
pageant will be known to history as an “Ani- 
mated Exhibit of California Products.” Each 
girl will represent some State industry in what- 
ever manner the girl thinks most effective: the 
girl designs, the League members foot the bills. 

The pageant promises to be the greatest 
“Beauty Show” ever pulled off anywhere, and a 
well-known film company is preparing to per- 
petuate the pictures in movie theatres. 

Three bags of gold—real gold, mined in Cali- 
fornia and minted in San . Francisco—will be 
given to each of the three girls who best illus- 
trate the industry she will represent. To en- 
courage others, there will be a dozen “consola- 
tion prizes”. 

The occasion for the big pageant is the eighth 
annual dinner of the members of the Home In- 
dustry League and their ladies. Governor Hiram 
Johnson, Senator James D. Phelan, and Mayor 
James Rolph, Jr., have been invited to be speak- 
ers. Six well-known California entertainers will 
be on hand to furnish real California fun. 

Prizes consisting of costly trips over Califor- 
nia lines of steamers; handsome home-industry 
gowns; household articles of value, and the like, 
will be donated by the members of the League, 
to be drawn for as free prizes by the ladies 
present at the dinner. Every lady at the dinner 
will receive a home-industry prize of real value. 

The committee in charge of the elaborate 
preparations consists of C. W. Foy, chairman; 
and Messrs. J. H. Harbour, R. D. Quinlan, Chas. 
Mauzy, R. Schmidt, Jr., K. A. Lundstrom, Jr., 
Norman Hinsdale, N. L. Bourgeault, R. C. Pell, 
Ir., E. R. Patterson, C. H. Robinson, Charles R. 
Thorburn, Chauncey M’Govern, C. H. Merrill, 
J. E. Barricklo, W. C. Kiefer, and E. C. Morck. 
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DIAMONDS A 
GOOD INVESTMENT 


For the past two years financiers of Vienna 
and Buda-Pesth have been buying up Diamonds 
as an investment. These men, who are past 
masters in the art of investing money, know 
they are investing wisely. 

Diamonds will bring better returns than they 
would receive from money left on deposit in the 
bank or from purchasing questionable industrial 
stocks. 

A good investment for these experienced men 
should be a good investment for YOU. 

Call and talk the proposition over with us. 
We are diamond specialists and carry only Blue 
White Diamonds—perfect in color, brilliancy 
and cutting. 
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